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TO OUR READERS. 
Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the | 
“Spectator ’’ regularly and promptly through the > 


abolition of the Sunday post or other causes should 
become yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by 
ost in any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. 
he yearly subscription, including postage to any 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon 
on Friday. 

_ Readers who are _ satisfied with their 
arrangements for obtaining the ‘ Spectator ” 
make no change, but should continue to obtain the 
paper from their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, 
or notices of change of address, should be sent to 
The Manager, ‘‘ Spectator’’ Office, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_———<j———. 

| gee the week there has been a series of fighting party 

speeches in obvious preperation for a General Election 
some time this year. All the parties are trying, rather in the 
manner of prize fighters, to keep up their spirits by deriding 
their opponents and assuring themselves of their own perfect 
skill and fitness. Among these speeches perhaps the most 
important, because it said some new things, was delivered by 
the Lord Chancellor on Wednesday. It is important to know 
that the Lord Chancellor, whose political power has been steadily 
growing, intends that the Coalition shall continue not only 
in harmony but in being. He said pleasant and conciliatory 
things about the Coalition Liberals, and, as though to show 
that he was a good Unionist for all that, he read a letter from 
Mr. Chamberlain which bestowed an unreserved blessing on 
the policy of the Lord Chancellor. 


existing 











Lord Birkenhead dealt first with the Irish settlement. He 
paid a tribute to Sir James Craig for the large-mindedness with 
which he is dealing with the Southern Provisional Government, 
and described him as “ one of the great statesmen of the Empire 
—a man who might rank in history with General Botha and 
General Smuts.”” As we said this same thing ourselves some 
time ago—before the recent collaboration on details between 
Sir James Craig and Mr. Collins—we are delighted to have the 
Lord Chancellor’s corroboration. The only remark we would 
make is that Sir James Craig’s qualities were just as apparent 
some months ago as they are now. If Lord Birkenhead had 
detected them then, he and his fellow-members of the 


Government might have been less anxious than they were to 
try to create an All-Ireland Parliament. 





They would have recognised that, though Sir James Craig 
mistrusts people who try to force him or out-manoeuvre him, he 
is one of the most tolerant, humane and moderate of men when 
he knows that he is being treated with good faith. That being 
so, the Government would have done much better never to con- 
sider an All-Ireland Parliament, but to rest content with the 
knowledge—which Lord Birkenhead presumably had unless 
his discovery about Sir James Craig is a very sudden one—that 
Ulstermen under Sir James Craig’s leadership would always 
play fair if the Southerners showed a capacity for Government 
and a willingness to consider the rights of others. 


Lord Birkenhead then passed to the Geddes Report. He said 





that since he returned from abroad he had been sitting every 
| day on Mr. Churchill’s Committee examining the Report in rela- 
| tion to the three defensive Services. He described the Report 
as “one of the most remarkable State papers that have ever 
been prepared.” The Government could not publish the 





should | 


Report until the opinions of the fighting Services had been 
| considered. “ We shall publish to Parliament,” he said, “ the 
| recommendations of the Committee and the respects in which 
we have deviated from them and the grounds on which we have 
| done so.” He advised the hostile Press to do more justice to 
| its own common sense and ingenuity and to look elsewhere than 
to the Geddes Report for its next “stunt.” We only hope 
that Lord Birkenhead may be taken to mean that the Geddes 
Xeport will substantially be acted upon. At the same time we 
fear that the Government are handicapping themselves terribly 
by using the wrong end of ihe axe. The method of deciding 
what it is necessary to have, instead of finding out first of all how 
much money you have got and then buying as much as you can 
with it, is a method that hardly ever leads to economy. But we 
have written on this subject fully elsewhere. 


Lord Birkenhead then turned to trounce the enemies of the 
Coalition, which he did with much zest. He first disposed 
of the Labour Party he called “ the grave 
political menace to the Coalition’ and which he said was still 
quite unfit to govern. Such leaders as Mr. Clynes and Mr. 
Henderson never mentioned the only doctrines upon which the 
strength of the Labour Party depended. What had either of 
them said about the Labour Party programme for capturing 
London or about Poplar finance? They dared not denounce 
it, they merely ignored it. They had been equally silent about 
the treacherous part Labour had played during the work of 
reconstruction since the war. The part played by the Labour 
leaders had been one of “abject and consistent poltroonery.” 
Lord Birkenhead said that he was prepared “to go into their 
strongholds and brand them with the stigma of men who are 
wholly unworthy to conduct the affairs of a great Empire.” 

Next came the turn of Lord Grey of Fallodon. 
and Lord Robert Cecil “had every advantage from the 
of view of forming a Government except that they had no sup- 
port. In the intervals of distributing to one another certificates 
of moral character they announced from geographically remote 
platforms thet they were prepared to work with one another.” 
Lord Birkenhead declared that he had found Lord Grey’s 
“ pontifical and impeccable air” very annoying. But what 
was Lord Grey’s own record ? After plenty of time for prepar- 
ation he had gone into the War with a diplomacy which never 
suspected that war would come and with an Army wholly 
unprepared for such an outbreak. “ It is no thanks to this man 
that to-day this Empire is not carrying out the decrees of Ger- 
many.” Lord Birkenhead added that nevertheless the War had 
possibly saved us from an outbreak of civil war in Ireland since 
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it was the policy of the Liberal Government to which Lord Grey 
belonged to include Ulster forcibly in an All-Ireland Parliament. 


Readers of all this denunciation of Lord Grey will hardly be 
able to refrain from the reflection that every stone thrown, 
however justly, at Lord Grey hits Mr. Lloyd George—in whose 
interest Lord Birkenhead was supposed to be speaking—very 
much harder. We agree that Lord Grey was deceived by 
Germany and made no adequate preparations. We agree that 
he placidly consented to the attempt to force Ulster, for which 
purpose it was contemplated at one time to use part of the 
British Navy and the troops in Ireland. But Lord Grey vis-a-vis 
Germany and other possible opponents was a man of firmness 
and pugnacity compared with Mr. Lloyd George. In former 
days Mr. Lloyd George used to denounce Lord Grey as a Jingo 
for no better reason than that Lord Grey called himself a Liberal 
Imperialist. And it was Mr. Lloyd George who, a few months 
before the War, made an attempt greatly to reduce the strength 
of the Navy. One cannot help wondering how it was that Lord 
Birkenhead’s memory or logic failed him so conveniently. 
But perhaps the truth is that when a man is enjoying an oratorical 
* jolly,” in which one notices more of the manner of the Oxford 
Union than of a Lord Chancellor, illogicality does not very much 
matter. The great thing is to be amusing and to carry the war 
into the enemy’s camp. 


What Lord Birkenhead said about Lord Grey's negotiations 
with Greece early in the war is new to us. Whether Lord Grey 
will think it right to make any answer we do not know, but 
possibly he will look upon such a revelation as in the nature 
of a Cabinet secret and therefore unsuited to controversy. 
However that may be, Lord Birkenhead alleged that M. Venizelos, 
in the first months of the war, offered to place the whole Greek 
army at our disposal. Had that offer been accepted, said 
Lord Birkenhead, the Gallipoli peninsula would undoubtedly 
have fallen and two years of the war would have been avoided. 
It might be that the rebellion in Russia would never have 
happened. Lord Grey’s reason for refusing the Greek offer, 
according to Lord Birkenhead, was that there was still a hope 
of averting the participation of Turkey in the war. “I say 
it plainly, that an intelligent child ought to have known that 
there was not the slightest chance of keeping Turkey out.” 


Next, Lord Birkenhead ridiculed those Unionists who would 
have got rid of the Prime Minister and formed a purely Unionist 
Government in order “to endear themselves to the country 
by repealing the Parliament Act.” This brought Lord Birken- 
head to the subject of the reform of the House of Lords. In 
his opinion there were respects in which the Parliament Act 
could not be allowed to stand. He mentioned as intolerable 
the arrangement by which the ipse dizit of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons determines whether or not a Bill is a Money 
Bill. In the next place he said there ought to be a great change 
in the personnel of the House of Lords, though he was not in 
favour of abolishing the hereditary principle. There would, 
moreover, have to be a great reduction of the number of members 
who vote in the House of Lords. The best solution in his view 
for adjusting disputes between the two Houses would be by 
means of Joint Sessions. " 


The Washington Conference disposed this week of two 
troublesome minor questions which impeded the settlement of 
the main Far Eastern problem. China and Japan, through the 
mediation of the President, have agreed on terms for the sale of 
the Shantung railway to China ; Japanese engincers are to work 
the line until China has redeemed the notes with which she will 
pay for it. In the second place, Great Britain, the United States 
and Japan have defined the insular possessions which may not 
be fortified to a greater extent than at present. The islands 
excepted from the rule are Hawaii and the islands adjacent to 
the American coast and to the Panama Canal, the islands 
adjacent to Canada, Australia and New Zealand, and Japan 
herself. Thus no new fortifications or naval bases may be estab- 
lished in Hong Kong, the Philippines, Guam, Formosa or the 
Pescadores, among other places. The agreement will make 
the naval treaty more valuable than ever, since without more 
naval bases modern navies could scarcely wage war in the 
Pacific. 


The complete treaty for the limitation of naval armaments 
was laid before the Conference on Wednesday by Mr. Hughes 








and adopted by the five great Powers represented at Washington. 
The treaty is to remain in force till 1936, and thereafter unless 
any Power gives two years’ notice to withdraw from it. My. 
Hughes declared that 

“ This treaty ends, it absolutely ends, the race in competitive 
naval armaments, but at the same time it leaves the relative 
security of the great naval Powers unimpaired.” 
It must be remembered, however, that the treaty has yet to be 
ratified by the American Senate, whose sanction cannot be taken 
for granted. Another treaty binding the five Powers not to 
employ submarines for the destruction of merchant ships and 
not to use poison-gas in war was also adopted. Mr. Hughes then 
presented the treaty safeguarding the integrity of China. Myr. 
Balfour announced that, as Japan was restoring Shantung to 
China, Great Britain would surrender her lease of Wei-hai-wei. 


The programme for the Genoa Conference, which is to begin 
on or about March 8th, has been published. First comes the 
practical application of the Cannes resolution on the need for 
international co-operation in restoring Europe. Next comes 
the establishment of European peace on a solid basis. The 
third item is the question of restoring confidence ‘ without 
doing violence to the existing treaties.’”” The rest of the pro- 
gramme relates to banking, paper money, taxation and credit, 
facilities for intercourse and trade, and finally transport. The 
discussion of “legal and judicial guarantees for commercial 
operations ” will enable the Bolsheviks to show how far they 
are sincere in their professions of a desire to revert to civilized 
principles. Meanwhile it must be added that there are per- 
sistent rumours that the Conference will be postponed. 


The German Chancellor, addressing the Reichstag on Thursday, 
January 26th, expressed the hope that the Genoa Conference 
would consider the relations between the reparation to be 
exacted from Germany and the general economic situation. 
He said that Germany was ready to fulfil her undertakings 
as far as she could. In reply to M. Poincaré, Dr. Wirth pointed 
out that Germany has already paid £86,000,000 since the 
Armistice. She would do her best, under the Wiesbaden agree- 
ment, to assist in repairing the damage done in the war-zone. 
Her revenue would be increased and her expenditure reduced. 
The taxes on property, coal, sugar, beer and coffee would be 
raised and there would be a compulsory loan, free of interest 
for three years, of £50,000,000. Dr. Wirth went on to com- 
plain that the obligations imposed on Germany were “im- 
possible.” The Allies would be more ready to modify those 
obligations if they were convinced of Germany’s good faith. 
On the whole, it looks as if Dr. Wirth were really endeavouring 
to carry out his pledges, in the face of unscrupulous opposition 
from the Monarchists and the wealthy classes. 


The Foreign Office on Monday announced that Lord Allenby 
had been summoned home to give full information and advice 
to the Government as to the situation in Egypt. It added that, 
“while unwilling to cede to disorder or violence what they are 
prepared to grant on its own merits,” the Government adhered 
to their desire “‘ to recognize the existence of Egypt as a sovereign 
State’ on certain conditions. They must assure our Imperial 
communications—that is, the Suez Canal; they must have the 
right and the power to protect the foreign communities in 
Egypt; and they must safeguard Egypt against any foreign 
interference, “direct or indirect.” On the face of it, this 
statement seems to be no more than a repetition of Lord Curzon’s 
and Lord Allenby’s Notes, published in the first week of Decem- 
ber. But the Government have displayed such irresolution in 
their dealings with Egypt that the new statement may be 
intended to foreshadow a surrender to the anti-British extremists 
whose leader, Zaghlul, was recently deported to Ceylon. 


Mr. Churchill, speaking at a Kenya Colony dinner on Friday, 
January 27th, declared that the Government felt themselves 
pledged to reserve the highlands of East Africa exclusively for 
European settlers. The statement will relieve the anxiety of 
the British colonists who feared lest they should be crowded 
out by low-caste Indians. Mr. Churchill went on to say that 
Indian immigration must be strictly regulated, but that “ natives 
and Indians alike who reach and conform to well-marked Euro- 
pean standards” must not be denied full political rights. The 
British settlers should be consulted about the standards to be 
imposed. Mr. Churchill said that he looked forward to Kenya 
becoming a characteristically British colony, which would some 
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day form part of a great East African Federation comparable 
to the West African colonies. He admitted, however, that little 
could be done at present for want of funds. 





Dr. Nansen, who has come to England to carry on a campaign 
for the relief of the famine in the Volga provinces of Russia, 
lectured in London on Tuesday night. It was a horrible story 
which he told. Even the renowned courage of this daring 
explorer seems to quail before the prospect. The sense of his 
speech was that it is already too late to save all those who are 
starving. Some millions are doomed. Roughly there are 
thirty-three million people in the whole famine area. Of these 
nineteen millions are exposed to great danger. But the efforts 
already made through voluntary help and to some extent by 
the various foreign Governments, notably America, have pro- 
bably guaranteed the safety of some nine million persons. 


The problem is whether the remaining ten millions can be saved. 
Dr. Nansen believes that the only hope is to concentrate on 
particular districts and not to scatter or dissipate whatever 
succour is forthcoming. This in one sense is a policy of despair. 
Even now, however, the majority might just conceivably be 
saved if the Governments, including our own, who have held 
back would waive all political considerations and rush to the 
rescue for the sake of humanity. Everyone who looked at the 
ghastly photographs which Dr. Nansen displayed must have 
felt that this is the right course. In our opinion Dr. Nansen 
might have said more than he did in the way of criticism of the 
Soviet Government. But the question who or what was chiefly 
to blame for the famine does not matter much now. The point 
is to save millions of peasants who are certainly not Bolsheviks. 
To put it on the lowest ground the salving of the granary of 
Russia is an essential part of the reconstruction of the world. 
We do not wonder that Dr. Nansen spoke with deep emotion, 
and that he conveyed that emotion to his audience. Those 
who wish to subscribe can do so through the Russian Famine 
Relief Fund which is administered by Englishmen of all political 
parties at General Buildings, Aldwych. 

At Edinburgh on Friday, January 27th, Lord Grey of Fallodon 
strongly criticised the foreign policy of the Coalition. He 
laughed at the idea that there was no possible alternative to the 
Coalition. The Government’s foreign policy had had some 
“disastrous consequences.” A good understanding between 
France and Britain was one of the primary needs in the work 
of reconstruction, but the Government had so managed things 
that never since the Entente was formed in 1904 had there been 
so much ill-feecling between the two countries as now. He 
attributed this to the methods of the Supreme Council which 
conducted affairs with a series of jerks. He repeated what 
he had said in an earlier speech that “quieter and steadier 
methods” were required. The proper Supreme Council was 
the League of Nations. If a situation like that of July, 1914, 
recurred, the League of Nations would be able to deal with it. 
The reason that diplomacy was ineffectual in 1914 was that 
there was no League, and Germany absolutely refused to go to 
the Conference which he himself proposed. 





What a Labour victory in the coming County Council elections 
would mean to the hard-pressed London ratepayers is well 
shown by the latest decision of the Poplar Board of Guardians. 
The Labour majority on this body—which is controlled by the 
Editor of the Daily Herald, now the official organ of the Labour 
Party—decided last week to increase its already generous 
allowances to unemployed persons, so that a married man with 
four children would receive the equivalent of £4 2s. a week. 
This is made up of £2 for man and wife, 6s. for each child, 
rent up to 1l5s., and a hundredweight of coal. Manchester and 
Newcastle pay in out-relief the equivalent of about £3 a week 
for a family, but the average allowance is about £2. The 
Poplar Labour Party, however, is not satisfied with anything 
less than “work or full maintenance,” and it attaches no 
importance to the argument that if the ordinary man can 
receive in idleness as much from the guardians as he could 
hope to earn by the sweat of his brow, he is not likely to look 
for work. 


It must not be thought that the Poplar Labour men are 
eccentrics whom their party would disavow. On the contrary, 
they are merely applying the Labour Party programme with 
@ little more boldness and a little Jess tact than their friends 
in other bodies have ventured to show. What Poplar pro- 
poses to do would be done in many other districts if the Labour 











Party felt that it was safe to flout the moderate and 
reasonable majority of their fellow-citizens. The avowed 
purpose of this extravagance in the grants of out-relief is to 
destroy “the capitalist system.” Its actual effect will be, we 
trust, to open the eyes of London ratepayers to the folly and 
danger of apathy when the County Council elections are held. 
If ratepayers will only trouble to vote in March, the Labour 
attempt to dominate the County Council will be easily foiled. 





On Tuesday the Poplar Guardians, at the instance of Mr. 
Lansbury, agreed not to apply the new scaleforthe present. They 
had been warned by the Minister of Health that their action was 
illegal and that they would be personally liable for the ratepayers’ 
money which they distributed, over and above the legal limit, 
to the unemployed. They were also warned by their clerk that 
the proposed doles would exhaust their funds by March 4th, 
leaving them penniless till the middle of May. Under the 
existing scale they will end the half-year with an overdraft of 
£146,250, as well as a deficit of £96,300, out of a total aceount 
of £323,715. The figures illustrate the utterly reckless financial} 
methods of Mr. Lansbury and his friends in Poplar. Mr. Lans- 
bury, in the course of his speech, warned the Poplar shopkeepers 
that, if they dared to press for payment for goods supplied, he 
would transfer the Board’s custom to the Co-operative Society. 
We doubt, however, whether the co-operators are prepared to 
wait indefinitely for their money, in order to oblige these wilfully 
insolvent Guardians, 


A very serious outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease is causing 
anxiety to farmers and dealers in the North of England. The 
occurrence of disease was notified last week, and all the Northern 
counties down to Derby and Nottingham and parts of Lincoln- 
shire and Staffordshire, as well as all the Lowland counties 
of Scotland, have had to be proclaimed as infected areas 
from which cattle may not be moved. The great dairying 
industry of the North is endangered, and many breeders may 
lose their valuable stock. The disease has been traced te 
imported Irish cattle; the lawlessness endemic in Ireland 
affects the cattle-breeders as well as other people. The out- 
break, which has spread so swiftly and caused so much harm, 
must inspire renewed doubts as to the wisdom of relaxing the 
restrictions on the import of live cattle from overseas. 

The instalment of the late Mr. Page’s correspondence in the 
World’s Work for February is of great interest, for it shows how 
the American Ambassador revealed to Mr. Wilson the danger 
of offering mediation in the early months of the war. Germany, 
it seems, made four separate attempts between the Battle of the 
Marne and the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania’ to use the President 
Mr. Page warned Colonel House on Septembei 








as her catspaw. 
10th, 1921, that 

“The Allies can’t and won't accept any peace except on the 

condition that German militarism be uprooted. ‘They are not 
going to live again under that awful shadow and fear.” 
He repeated the warning three months later when the President 
was again meditating intervention. It appears that Colone 
House went to Berlin in March, 1915, because Germany had 
suggested that she might evacuate Belgium and pay her an 
indemnity. But when Colonel House met the German Ministers 
he found that they could not make any peace overtures. 

We greatly regret to record the death of Sir Ermest Shackleton, 
the famous explorer. He died suddenly of heart failure at sea, 
in his ship, the ‘ Quest.’ The company of the ‘ Quest’ will 
continue the expedition under the command of Mr. Frank Wild. 
It is no exaggeration to class Sir Emest Shackleton among the 
great explorers. He had originality, the scientific spirit, great 
courage, and, above all, deep loyalty to his companions. The 
best proof of his cheerful loyalty is the fact that those who 
accompanied him on one expedition always rushed to sign 
on for another. He was a member of the Scott expedition in 
1901, and he commanded his own expeditions to the South Polar 
regions in 1907 and 1914. His splendidly persistent, plucky 
and successful effort—after three efforts had already failed— 
to save his men on Elephant Island in 1916 will always live in the 


annals of exploration. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cant., changed from 5} per cent. Nov. 3, 
1921; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 932; 
bursday week, 93g; a year ago, 54}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
oe 
THE WRONG END OF THE AXE. 

URING the past week there has been a great 
deal of talk about the Geddes Axe and about how 
it is to be applied in order to save us from 


national bankruptcy in its worst form—the bankruptcy 
which comes, not from some great and sudden catastrophe, 
but from systematic over-spending and the consequent 
bleeding of the country to death by taxation. It is 
rumoured in the first place that the axe cannot 
be applied at all to the coming Budget, and that, 
Goce, commerce must not hope for any relief this 
year from its heavy burdens. This, again, means that 
we must not look for any revival of trade, but perhaps for 
a further and wider depression. It is also stated, as a 
corollary to this rumour, that the Geddes Report is not 
to be published, or, at any rate, not for the present. 
Finally comes the rumour, no doubt well founded, that 
the various Departments concerned are fighting fiercely 
to save their own staffs and to maintain that expenditure 
on organization which is the glory of the bureaucrat. 
Bureaucrats fight for Assistant Under-Secretarics of 
State, Inspectors, and Principal Clerks as Indian Rajahs 
fight for the number of guns in their salutes. To have 
twenty officials at £1,200 a year in an office is like having 
a salute of twenty guns. 

As to the exact result of the inter-departmental fighting, 
as to who is to be sacrificed and who not, there is not 
much precision of statement. Only a dim clamour of 
conflicting voices reaches our ears—a clamour which reminds 
one of the scene in Alice in Wonderland. “* Who’s to go ? ” 
“ Bill's got to go.” “ What!—Bill?”’ “ Here, Bill, it’s 
you who’s got to go!” The rest is not silence, but a 
confused and angry tumult. It is pretty obvious to anyone 
with any experience of public affairs what the upshot of all 
this will be. If the public does not rouse itself, and rouse 
itself to strenuous and immediate action, nothing serious 
will be done, nothing serious will be even attempted or con- 
sidered. We shall see the Chancellor of the Exchequer begin 
his Budget speech by proposing some paltry savings or 
cuttings down. He will then go on to say that, of course, 
this is only an earnest of what is to come and that he hopes 
that next time he stands at that box he—or, if not he, then 
his successor-—will be able to announce really drastic 
economies. Meanwhile he must remind the House of 
the well-worn, though still quite true proverb, “ More 
haste, less speed.’ It is no good to cut things off one 
year and be forced to restore them the next year. What 
1s wanted is slow and steady progress in national thrift. 
We all hope that foreign countries, and especially our 
great neighbour across the Channel, will feel able to reduce 
armies and navies without losing their sense of security. 
But, till that can be accomplished, it will be impossible 
for any one country to go further than we have gone 
already, ete., ete. The result of it all will be that 
there may be a net saving of a few millions a year, but 
no more. The wasters will, in fact, have beaten the 
advocates of thrift. 

Such a result will cause deep disappointment throughout 
the country, and though we shall share this disappoint- 
ment, we shall not be surprised. The Government from the 
beginning have been using the wrong end of their axe and 
have, therefore, most naturally accomplished nothing. 
What men who have studied the question have felt all along, 
and what they asserted freely this time last year, was 
that there was one, and only one, way of approaching the 
subject of national economy with success. We may refer 
to our own effort in the matter, though, of course, it was 
one that was shared by hundreds. What we must 
do, we insisted, is to find out the exact amount 
of taxation the country can bear without being ruined 
—i.e., without having the sources of national wealth 
destroyed. It is not a question of asking individuals to 
make sacrifices. These they must obviously make and on 
a great scale. We have passed, however, far beyond that 


stage. What we must now consider is how to give up as 
beyond our means things which, per se, look like necessaries. 
We shall no doubt run risks, and perhaps great risks, by 
so doing, but we must remember in calculating these risks 





that the greatest risk of all is taxing the country to death, 
Therefore, though it can be shown that we run risks by 
reducing the Army, or the Navy, or by not paying out 
high doles, or even by not giving our people as good an 
education as we should like to give them, we must always 
keep in mind that the greatest source of insecurity is the 
destruction of industry and the common wealth by over- 
taxation. We can perish just as surely at the hands of 
our own tax collectors as at the hands of a foreign enemy 
or from an Anarchist Revolution. That being so, it must 
be our vital care not to over-tax the nation. 

We must ascertain, and it is by no means impossible, what 
is the greatest amount of taxation we can bear with safety 
and then ration the Government. The result of this 
will be to put up a barrier against over-taxation. For 
the purpose of argument, let us take nine hundred millions 
a year—probably rather too large an amount. No sum 
larger than this must be extracted from the pockets of the 
people in any one year, and there must be no borrowing, 
either direct or indirect, and no inflation of the currency, 
in order to obtain more money, Again, if by some happy 
chance more money comes in automatically in any one 
year, it is not to be wasted as a lucky windfall, but must 
go to the reduction of the Debt. What would be the 
practical effect of such a plan? The first practical effec: 
would be that we should get an automatic system of 
reducing expenditure. As every man finds in the case of 
his private affairs, it is impossible to begin to reduce 
expenditure by going through one’s accounts and saying 
that this or that item is not necessary. If you attempt 
to do so, first the cook, then the housemaid, then the 
gardener or chauffeur, will prove beyond all possible 
doubt that it will be “ penny wise and pound foolish ” to 
cut off this or that item. 

The only way is for a man to find out what his spendable 
income is after he has paid his taxes, his rates, interest 
on his mortgages, or his loans from the Bank, and then sce 
how he can apportion it. That is the way to cut down 
expenditure. In the case we have supposed, the would-be 
economist cannot be met and overcome by the suggestion 
that this or that piece of expenditure is necessary. He has 
the whiphand in the argument, for he can say, “ Well, 
whether necessary or not, we cannot spend money on it 
because the money is not there.” 

Like most things else in life it is all a question of 
comparison. Let us say £1,000 a year has got to 
come off the householder’s expenditure. That being 
so, he has to decide whether he will spend money on, 
say, sending his son to Eton instead of toa cheaper, though 
perhaps less efficient, school, or whether he will send 
him to a cheap college at Oxford rather than to an ex- 
pensive one, or whether he will send him to Oxford at all. 
Again, the problem may come in this way: Is it better 
to give up a motor-car so as to give your son a good 
education, or to give up a house in London rather than 
give up your motor-car, or to give wp your shooting or 
hunting rather than abandon a holiday abroad? So witha 
nation rationed to a fixed amount the question becomes 
a matter of comparative convenience and inconvenience, 
and not an abstract question of whether this or that thing 
is a necessary. In a sense all expenditure is necessary, 
and all economies are impossible. The problem must be 
solved on the principle that in a choice of evils you should 
avoid the greater. But remember that there is no greater 
evil than bloated taxation. 

Alas ! the Government have not approached the question, 
and are not approaching it, in this way. They are evidently 
engaged only in abstract reasonings as to what is and is 
not necessary expenditure. Once more then we would 
urge that we must have an estimate of the amount 
of taxation which we can endure without danger. When 
that is ascertained it will be for the Government to apportion 
their expenditure. That is essentially a matter for the 
Executive, for it is a matter of policy. If the Government 
decide upon a certain kind of foreign policy, or Imperial 
policy, then probably a certain amount of extra expenditure 
must follow it, and that must mean an automatic decrease 
in other forms of expenditure. It is, we admit, very 
absurd that this long argument which we have indulged 
in should be required to prove that you cannot spend 5d. 
when you have only 4d. Unfortunately that crude truth 
seems to have been quite forgotten. 
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WANTED—A LEADER. 

HY does not some statesman of repute come forward 
\ and insist that the fiscal realities described by 
us in the preceding article shall be recognized? We get 
excellent speeches from able men,like Lord Grey of Fal- 
lodon, Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Asquith on one side, and 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Churchill and Lord Birkenhead 
on the other; but the vital question of expenditure, 
or rather, as we prefer to put it, the lowering of 
taxation, though alluded to with becoming deference, 
is never seriously taken in hand. It is quite obvious 
that the speakers are bored by the whole matter. Though 
they know its importance they are longing to get on to 
more congenial topics. They talk of it as worldlings 
talk about religion—they always treat it with respect 


but dismiss it with frigid equanimity. We want 
someone who will get to grips with the matter. The 


only politician—and he is now unfortunately an ex- 
politician—who seems to recognize the full danger, and deals 
with it in the proper way, is Mr. McKenna. Last week we 
had his usual annual speech to the shareholders of his 
bank. Of the quality of the speech it is necessary to say 
only that it was as good as the former speeches, and they 
were admirable. 

One feels when one reads Mr. McKenna on a fiscal issue 
that here is a man who understands—one whose mind 
is not warped by the party spirit or by departmental 
jealousy. One feels, too, that he, either alone or with 
the help of two business colleagues, might soon pull the 
finances of the country round, establish a firm barrier 
against ruinous taxation, and settle one or two fixed 
principles which would prevent foolish taxation in the 
future. In this way he might give us back that stability 
which can exist, and ought to exist, in spite of the incessant 
jars of inflation and deflation. It would then remain for 
the Cabinet, as the makers of policy, and the Government 
to cut their political coat according to their financial 
eloth. The pathos of the present situation is that the 
country is not really ruined, not really poor. The energy 
of its population—the chief, perhaps the sole ultimate 
source of wealth—is as great as ever, and so are all its 
material resources. Equally undiminished is our genius for 
trading and our traditional goodwill in the matter of 
international business. Yet with all these advantages, 
and with all the possibilities of recuperation ready to 
our hands, we are slowly bleeding ourselves to death 
because we will not stop over-taxation. 

In this context we desire to say something about the 
talk that is often indulged in by amateur economists 
in regard to the huge size of the National Debt and the 
need for rapid repayment. If only we handle that 
debt properly, it need be no danger at all. We venture 
to say that the only pressing evil in connexion with 
it is the waste involved in the process of raising the 
money to pay the interest. The tax-collectors must 
be paid for their labours; and when taxation is 
on such a vast scale as now, this is a serious item. 
It means a great number of people taken away 
from producing wealth. Otherwise the Debt, from the 
standpoint of the nation as a whole, means chiefly a 
redistribution of property. The money spent on keeping 
the books of the Debt, on paying the interest, and on 
raising the huge sums required to mect the interest, is 
the extent of the damage. 

We will go further and say that the one way in which our 
huge National Debt might place us in real peril would be 
through an attempt to pay it off too rapidly. Such an attempt 
might very easily bring us into great financial difficulties. 
What is needed is not a violent repayment, but a slow 
and very gradual system of automatic amortization. 
We want some plan which, while keeping absolute faith 
with the creditors of the nation, will convert the Debt 
from a permanent to a terminable annuity of, say, 99 
years. No doubt we should be much better without a 
National Debt, but we must not take it au tragique. 

Taking the problem of taxation as a whole, what we 
want to do is to leave as much money as possible to fructify 
in the pockets of the tax-payers. Money gathered up in 
taxation, even if a good deal of it is returned as interest, 
at best delays the process of fructification, and at worst 
actually prevents it. The enormous amount of money 





spent in bringing in our revenue means a sterilization 
of wealth of a serious kind. Every official in a Government 
office is a sterilizer of the beneficent wealth germs, and 
is therefore a waster. If this loss could be calculated out 
and shown on a film, with all its ramifications, the amount 
of money wasted by the process of taxation would appal the 
country. This is one of our reasons, and we believe a 
perfectly sound one, for desiring a single Income Tax, and 
the abolition of all the camouflage connected with Super- 
Tax, Corporation Tax, Inhabited House Duty, Licences 
and thelike. The Income Tax, if it were properly simplified, 
would be an ideal single tax, for it would not only require 
fewer clerks and much less printing and paper, but it 
would make the individual realize what he was paying 
and would allow more of his fellow-citizens to see what 
he was paying into the Exchequer. 

To sum up, if the affairs of the country are properly 
handled, there is no reason why national prosperity should 
not be restored in a very few years. A renewed spirit 
of enterprise and one or two new inventions might, from 
the economic point of view, absolutely wipe out all the 
monetary losses of the War. But these good results we 
shall never get unless we put our financial house in order 
and give our own traders and the world at large the assur- 
ance that we are once more on a sound basis. Surely the 
sacrifice required, though we do not wish to underrate it, 
is worth making. That being so, how is it that no 
public man comes forward to lead us in the matter ? 
Though we are by no means blind to the importance of 
many of the great political questions which are discussed 
at the Conferences or the meetings of the League of Nations, 
we know that nothing can really be done to further the 
good causes there discussed till Great Britain herself is 
once more on a solid foundation. To adopt Napoleon’s 
words to his War Minister in 1815, @.e., at the very crisis 
of his career, we talk as if money did not matter, whereas 
in the circumstances in which we are it is the thing that 
matters most, 





“QUIETER AND STEADIER METHODS” IN 


DIPLOMACY. 

ECENT speeches by Lord Grey of Fallodon have 
caused much discussion about the right methods of 
diplomacy. It is a most important subject about which 
we are glad to have an opportunity of saying something. 
It has been pretended by some of Lord Grey’s political 
opponents—particularly Liberals who are not of his 
tabernacle and who follow the rule that relations may be 
the bitterest of enemies—that Lord Grey advocates a 
return to what is called “old-fashioned diplomacy.” 
Lord Grey has, in fact, been twitted as a reactionary. 
Only deliberate misinterpretation or very careless reading 
can account for some of the glosses put upon Lord Grey’s 
speeches. Unfortunately, Lord Grey’s position has been 
superficially prejudiced by the fact that when he was 
speaking about diplomacy and supporting a pact with 
France, M. Poincaré was making what might be regarded 
as “similar appeals’’ forareturn to the olddiplomacy. But 
he must be a very green person who believes that the 
English Liberal really desires the same things as the 

French Nationalist. 

All that Lord Grey of Fallodon has asked for is what 
he called “ quieter and steadier methods.” He certainly 
does not desire a return to secret treaties. In his opinion 
the old diplomacy is perfectly capable of adaptation to 
modern needs, and on this matter he spoke most sensibly. 
A great deal of the wholly unnecessary misunderstanding, 
out of which material the political groundlings delight to 
fashion their implements, is due to the phrase “ secret 
diplomacy.” It is a meaningless phrase because it has 
never been defined. Some people when they condemn 
secret diplomacy mean merely that in our modern world 
there should be no such thing as a secret treaty, and there 
we absolutely agree with them. But others when they 
condemn secret diplomacy mean that all diplomatic 
negotiations should be conducted in public, or as they 
would say, “ above board ”—implying that any discussion 
which is carried on where the public is not free to listen 
is a transaction malign or corrupt. The phrase comes 
readiest to the lips of the type of person who loves gene- 
ralities for their own sake and who never talks them more 
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fatuously than when he is dealing with diplomacy. The 
hrase “secret diplomacy,” this phrase of incomparable 
ooseness, has indeed become a public nuisance. It is a 
great pity that it was ever invented, and it is a still greater 
pity that it cannot be abolished. 

Lord Grey did not by any means condemn conferences 
as one of the methods of diplomacy. He could not very 
well have done so, for with his utmost earnestness he has 
himself proposed conferences. For instance, he did so in the 
days immediately preceding the war, when he hoped to 
avoid the war by persuading Germany, Austria and Russia 
to talk over the Serbian difficulty. What he does protest 
against is that procedure by conference should be accepted 
as the normal method of diplomacy. He did not say so 
in so many words, but evidently what he dislikes is all 
the unwholesome fuss, publicity and limelight which 
surround each conference called a the Supreme Council. 
The Council is summoned to dispose of a particular diffi- 
culty which requires the creation of conditions favourable 
to the removal of that difficulty. But as often as not the 
atmosphere of preliminary publicity makes the very end 
for which the conference was called unattainable. We 
who look on feel rather as though we were watching a 
cinema show in which the highest political and financial 
affairs of the world are presented in a series of shocks 
and gasps. The information which enables the onlooker 
to piece the pictures together, although not projected on 
a screen, is equally well supplied to the subservient 
gentlemen to whom it is ladled out by the Government’s 
highly experienced impresarios. The Washington Con- 
ference, whether one thinks it will lead to triumph or 
failure, was a great event in history. It must not be 
supposed that we have anything but praise for such con- 
ferences. Nevertheless, conferences, as Lord Grey says, 
should not be the normal method of diplomacy. They 
should be the impressive exceptions. 

Running the affairs of a country is, after all, very much 
like running any other business. A business man, or 
the head of a firm, normally talks over his work with his 
staff and he and they are on all ordinary occasions able 
to come to a conclusion when they have all the facts 
before them. If they could not do so it would be time 
for that staff to be dismissed and another engaged. There 
are, however, times when the business man or the head 
of a firm feels that he cannot satisfactorily see his way 
through a complicated problem unless he consults with 
others, whether his coadjutors or his rivals, about some- 
thing which concerns them all and which very likely 
requires a common policy. Apply this reasoning, which 
is the merest common sense, to diplomacy and you must 
admit that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
diplomatic work of the country will be best carried on 
through the Cabinet coming to decisions with the help 
of their highly-trained stafi—that is to say, the Foreign 
Office and the Diplomatic Service. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the Ambassadors and Ministers abroad 
can supply the Government with all the information that 
is necessary. If they cannot do so it merely means that 
the wrong men have been appointed. The analogy with 
an ordinary business is here exact. 

But even when this is admitted we come to the question 
how diplomats precisely should carry on their work. We 
are brought back once more, in fine, to all the misunder- 
standings caused by that wretched phrase “ secret diplo- 
macy.” Let us say at once that if diplomats are required 
to conduct all their work in public, diplomacy will become 
not merely hopelessly ineffectual, but positively dangerous. 
It would be a most dangerous sort of publicity if the 
nation extorted information from the Government step 
by step while some delicate negotiations were in progress. 
The result would be that fiery leading articles would be 
— in all the newspapers of the countries interested. 

he negotiations would be impeded, deflected, and very 
often quite broken up by ignorant clamour, by prejudice 
and by open intimidation. A Prime Minister, afraid of 
his public or in search of popularity and having no firm 
hold upon principle, would change the instructions to his 
agents day by day according to the admonitions of the 
Press. Coherence would disappear. There would be 


chaos. Those who most persistently demand that diplo- 
macy should be conducted in public so that, as they put 
it, “the people may really rule,” are kind enough to 





demonstrate the falseness of their arguments by their 
own practices. The Labour Party, we suppose, is more 
addicted to secret sessions and to the habit of handing 
to the public just as much as it wants the public to know 
than any body in the country of comparable importance. 
The Labour Party need not be blamed for this. All it 
need be blamed for is for creating such a ridiculous dis- 
crepancy between its theories and its methods. Really 
anybody who has ever done any public work, or sat on 
any committee in which numerous interests are repre- 
sented, knows that operations requiring special knowledge, 
a high degree of concentration, or peculiar discretion, are 
usually submitted to a small sub-committee appointed for 
the purpose. The Cabinet, the Foreign Office and the 
Diplomatic Service are the sub-committees of the nation. 

It will be asked, “What room do you leave for pub- 
licity ? After all the disastrous experiences we have had 
of secrecy is there not to be publicity and candour in 
diplomacy after all?” Our answer is that there is plenty 
of room for publicity, that secret treaties ought not to 
be allowed, and that candour is more needed in diplomacy 
than in any walk of life. We do not want the methods of 
statecraft, the cynical battle of wits, followed by the 
Metternichs and the Talleyrands. We want the kind of 
honourable dealing which there was between Lord Grey 
of Fallodon and the late Mr. W. H. Page, the American 
Ambassador, during the war. The right motto for the 
diplomacy of the future is “ Negotiate privately but describe 
the results publicly.” 

You cannot really get rid of secrecy in some sense of 
the word. There is wholesome secrecy and there is 

oisonous secrecy. The wholesome secrecy is essential. 
t means nothing more than that in matters of the greatest 
delicacy and moment, competent people talk things over 
quietly and without distraction within four walls. There 
is a tendency to pretend that conferences do away with 
secrecy. That, of course, is quite untrue. Probably 
they even increase it. The principals at conferences 
make their arrangements at small private meetings, and 
the debates in public conclave are merely a means of 
announcing to the public the decisions which have been 
reached in advance. It is just as foolish to hope too much 
of diplomacy as to condemn it for wilful and anti-demo- 
cratic faults of which it has never been guilty. As Lord 
Grey most wisely remarked in one of his speeches, no 
diplomacy in the world would have prevented the out- 
break of war in 1914 for the simple reason that Germany 
did not wish to deal. 

But it will be asked again, “ Is there not a danger that 
the nation may be committed against its interests if no 
information is given by the Government till the negotia- 
tions are ended?” There would be no danger from that 
cause if it were made a rule that every Treaty should 
receive the sanction of Parliament. In our judgment 
that arrangement is essential. It is the contribution or 
concession which we owe to the modern movement in 
international relations. A Government impressed by the 
precariousness of the negotiations it is carrying on may 
justly say, ““ We cannot at this moment make any state- 
ment. If you want to retain us in office you must trust 
us. We are committing ourselves as a Government, but 
we are obviously not committing the nation because if 
we draw up a Treaty it must be ratified before it can 
have effect. Wait till we can present to you the text of 
a Treaty—then take it or leave it.” Of course, if the 
Government held that the policy embodied in the Treaty 
was indispensable they would resign if there were an 
adverse vote. 

Lord Grey evidently thinks it high time that the Supreme 
Council should cease to function and that its place should 
be taken by the League of Nations. We agree that the 
diplomacy of the Supreme Council is of a most unsatis- 
factory kind because the Prime Minister and his supporters 
pretend that it has the merits of which it is really almost 
destitute. In former days a British Ambassador never 
had a conversation with the representative of a foreign 
Power on any important matter without sending a dis- 
patch to the Government. Parliament had only to call 
for papers, and if the Government had no special reason for 
refusing, such dispatches were published. But there 1s 
no corresponding method with the Supreme Council. 
There appears to be no record of the conversations of the 
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conferring Prime Ministers. If there are such records we 
have never heard of them. We fear it would be quite 
useless for Parliament to ask for them. 

We sincerely hope that the discussion of diplomatic 
usage which has been provoked by Lord Grey will lead to 
some abatement of the cant and the untidy phrases which 
have been rife for the past three or four years. The 
problem is really simple enough. We already have an 
excellent apparatus—the best in the world—which the 
Prime Minister has almost threatened with disuse. This 
apparatus should be used quietly and steadily. Confer- 
ences should be summoned and should be regarded as 
invaluable on special occasions. But the Supreme Council 
should go out of business as soon as possible. Finally 
—in spite of Gladstone*—all Treaties should require the 
ratification of Parliament, and there could then be no 
such thing as secrecy in the only form in which secrecy 
is a peril. 





THE PRECARIOUS SITUATION IN INDIA. 


jin who prophesied that evil would come of Mr. 

Montagu’s viewy and ambitious policy in India 
have been justified sooner than they expected and far 
sooner than they liked. All the reports from India agree 
in describing the state of affairs as very ominous and 
dangerous. Even those British newspapers which have 
pretended to see nothing in Mr. Gandhi’s revolutionary 
conduct which called for intervention are now telling us 
that the limit has been passed and that Mr. Gandhi, since 
he persists in behaving like a madman, must be treated 
as a madman. One of the most disquieting messages 
which have been published was that from Lord Northcliffe 
in the Times of Wednesday, January 25th. As the Times 
has steadily supported the Montagu-Chelmsford innova- 
tions in India, Lord Northcliffe’s warning has all the 
more weight. He says thatextremists among the Moham- 
medans and Hindus evidently mean “to make trouble,” 
and that many of the signs are curiously like those which 
preceded the Mutiny in 1857. 

Such is the pass to which India has been brought by a 
headstrong, over-intellectual and “‘ get-there-quick ”’ policy. 
India has been deliberately stirred up from her “ placid, 
pathetic contentment” in order to display to the world 
that she has the full stature of democratic man. But 
alas! the full-grown one proves to be filled with nothing 
but a desire to get rid of well-proved friends and instructors. 
In our time India has never been in anything like such a 
parlous condition. The special correspondent of the 
Times says that it is no longer safe for a European to 
wander in the bazaars where formerly men and women 
could go with complete immunity from harm. Lord 
Northcliffe has described the dreadful death of a European 
—Mr. Doherty, an American—who was beaten to death 
by a crowd of natives for no reason at all except that he 
was a white man. Nobody in India is contented. If 
the natives of all the various races are in a state of ugly 
and threatening unrest, the Services, both civil and 
military, are far from happy. Life is no longer what 
it used to be. Soldiers feel that they will be disowned 
when they act upon their own responsibility, and Civil 
Servants feel that the work of governing India is no longer 
a profession for self-respecting men. 

All this has come about because the Government, 
acting upon the advice of Mr. Montagu, have followed a 
policy (which in any case seems to be agreeable to them) 
of creating a crisis, or of refusing to prevent an obviously 
approaching crisis, only in order to try to patch up the 
trouble at the last moment with desperate remedies. 
30th in India and in Egypt it is easy to trace the reactions 
of Ireland. Mr. Gandhi has developed his plan of “ civil 
disobedience ” so far that it has now reached the point 
of a refusal to pay taxes. And still the Government pretend 
that it is either unwise or unnecessary to arrest him. For 
our part we simply cannot understand this policy of 
refraining from arresting one man in order that a few 
months later it may be necessary to go to the trouble 
and incur the odium of arresting thousands. This is 


what is happening in India. It seems, we know, a dull 


* Speaking of the Treaty of 1890 which ceded Heligoland to Germany, Glad- 
stone questioned the propriety of submitting it to the House of Commons. Lord 
Salisbury was on that occasion more “ Liberal” than the leader of the Liberal 
Cpposition, 





and “ reactionary ” thing to say that the Oriental mistakes 
delay for weakness. Many of our bright young political 
writers avoid saying such things if only because they do 
not want to be guilty of a cliché. Nevertheless a thing 
does not cease to be true because it is a truism. It is a 
plain, sad fact that the Government hesitated to make full 
use of the Rowlatt measures, and while violence was being 
hatched far and wide kept up the pretence that Mr. Gandhi 
was the highly admirable saint-like and harmless person 
that he professes to be. 

Now at last the Viceroy finds himself compelled to 
suppress the Volunteer Associations and he has even put 
away several of Mr. Gandhi’s most notable colleagues. 
But Mr. Gandhi himself is at large. Thousands disappear 
but he remains. Of course, according to some interpreta- 
tion of words which is different from ours, Mr. Gandhi 
may be a saint just as the man who devoutly practises 
voodoo in Haiti may be a saint—according to his lights. 
But for practical purposes we can judge only by results. 
And what are the results? We hear Mr. Gandhi declaring 
that he detests violence from the bottom of his soul, 
and that when violence on a large scale is committed 
he must fast once a week for twenty-four hours to show 
his horror and as an act of penance. Yet the violence 
which is the direct result of his leadership goes on and 
increases. The terrible Moplah rising was directly traced 
to his teaching. There is not an assassin who is caught 
red-handed, or rather let us say, caught while human 
hair is clinging to the lathi with which he has battered 
in the skull of a white man, who does not admit that he 
is a disciple of Mr. Gandhi. Nothing else could: be expected 
when fantastic doctrines which cannot be wiiderstood in 
their intellectual import are made the rules and regula- 
tions of ignorant and fanatical men. Mr. Gandhi is like 
a meek professor who should put a loaded gun into the 
hands of a mental defective and say to him, “ Carry this 
gun about with you, with your finger always on the 
trigger, just to show what power is yours. Threaten 
everybody. Insult everybody. But never pull the 
trigger.” Who supposes that that trigger would remain 
unpulled ? Mr. Gandhi professes to believe that such 
miraculous self-restraint is possible, and by that very 
profession he proves the instability and the wanderings 
of his mind, if not his hypocrisy. 

There is no reason whatever for treating Mr. Gandhi 
any longer with consideration. It is not as though India 
were Egypt. In Egypt a dazzling offer was made to the 
extremists and was then withdrawn. There is something 
to be said, therefore, for the view that in Egypt there 
must be large concessions—such concessions as but for 
our past policy would have been considered unsafe. But 
in India it is quite otherwise. Promises were unnecessarily 
made, yet the promises were fully carried out. The 
Legislative Assembly is an existing fact, and Indians 
have only to work it properly in order ultimately to be 
allowed to proceed further, to obtain a native majority 
and to become supreme. The Legislative Assembly 1s 
much more truly representative of India as a whole than 
any Congress can be. Indians, in brief, have no grievances 
whatever, or rather we should say that if they have a 
grievance it is that the British Government, neglectful 
of their duty, have failed to protect innocent persons. 
According to the newspapers moderate Indians are every- 
where asking how soon the Government will reassert 
themselves and again make India a safe place. 

It is indeed absurd to argue that Mr. Gandhi has not 
given the Government any excuse for arresting him. 
Here is a passage from an article which Mr. Gandhi wrote 
in his paper Young India :— 

“The national Congress began to tamper with the loyalty 
of the Indian Army in September last year ; the Central Khilafat 
Committee began it earlier, and I began it earlier still. Every 
non-co-operator is pledged to create disaffection towards the 
Government. Non-co-operation deliberately aims at the over- 
throw of Government, and is therefore legally seditious. Lord 
Chelmsford knew it. Lord Reading knows it.... We must 
spread disaffection openly and systematically until it pleases 
the Government to arrest us. 

This is quoted by Sir Michael O’Dwyer in the February 
number of the Fortnightly Review. 

Lord Reading, evidently alarmed by the spread of 
sedition combined with Mr. Gandhi's refusal to take part 
in a Round Table conference except on the preposterous 
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and impudent conditions proposed by himself, has at 
last, as we have said, taken action. Some newspapers 
suggest that he is doing this in spite of Mr. Montagu’s 
reluctance, as Mr. Montagu wants to enjoy his dream 
a little longer. We have no idea whether this suggestion 
is true or false. All we can say is that if the Viceroy 
will arrest Mr. Gandhi, and will keep order without fear 
or favour, he will be supported by the whole British nation 
and will earn the gratitude of every sensible and innocent 
Indian. If Lord Reading showed his willingness to do 
this and Mr. Montagu made difficulties, then Mr. Montagu 
ought at once to be required to leave the India Office. 
The situation in India is far too grave for the Government, 
under Mr. Montagu’s inspiration, to go on pretending 
and waiting. 


CAPRICIOUS LEGACIES. 

A WEEK or so ago a morning paper contained the 
story of an unexpected fortune which had fallen 

to the lot of an actress. She had shown upon two or three 
occasions kindness and courtesy to an acquaintance whom 
she imagined to be very poor—a few sympathetic words, 
two or three invitations, and that was all. The facts of 
the case as they were presented to the reader contained 


nothing new or remarkable. Such occurrences are not 
uncommon. They are constantly used as a basis for 
fiction, and many of us have come across—at any rate at 
secondhand—analogous situations in real life; indeed, 


the element of pity is often wanting and the services 
rendered slighter than those narrated. For all that, 
such stories will always remain in a sense strange 
and inexplicable. What motive moves a man or a 
woman to pretend poverty as in this particular case the 
testator pretended it? It is natural to make oneself out 
poor if one has some tangible advantage to gain by it; 
but when no begging in any form is involved it seems a 
piece of false humility quite against nature. There is a 
pleasure in play-acting and a greater pleasure in possessing 
a secret power which we could use if we would. Kings and 
knights in stories have sought the friendship of their sub- 
jects or made love to their mistresses in the guise of peasants 
apparently for the pleasure of suddenly surprising them 
when the time came. But the kings and knights witnessed 
the result of their lordly jokes; they were not content 
with imagining what would be after their deaths. They 
were moved bythe spirit of fun and curiosity, and the queer, 
contorted gratitude which lies at the bottom of these 
capricious legacies did not enter into their thoughts at all. 
This gratitude betrays, we think, a kink in the nature. 
For the normally good human being courtesies and polite- 
nesses and small displays of sympathy have, so to speak, 
a moral market value. If a good-natured person comes 
voluntarily to our assistance when we are in some small 
embarrassment or trouble we are most of us acutely grateful 
for a few moments, and then the matter fades from our 
minds as it fades from the mind of our benefactor. Perhaps 
if it makes sufficient impression we recount the incident 
to our friends and dwell upon the charming manners or 
obvious good heart of our chance acquaintance. Possibly 
we say to ourselves that if ever the opportunity comes our 
way we will return the civility, or what is not so likely, 
we think we will imitate it. If we do any one of these 
things we feel we have done enough, and so we have. 
One man in ten thousand, however, feels differently. 
He dwells upon the little act till it becomes bigger and bigger 
in his eyes, a passion of gratitude disturbs his judgment, 
and he determines to repay it a thousandfold, after his 
death. The chief actor in the tiny drama becomes a hero 
in his eyes. The whole business slips into the region of 
imagination and he glories in the thought of conferring a 
deferred reward whose reception he will never see—or not 
with his mortal eyes. It would be interesting to know 
how such exceptional men and women regard the next 
world. We should not think, however, that this sort 
of whimsical act has much to do with religious con- 
victions. A man may, of course, have an uneasy 
conscience with regard to his money and desire to 
put it from him on his death. People who have 


done very little all their lives for churches and charities 
leave them money when they die, feeling perhaps that 
at last they have made an ideal use of what they 








have in their lifetime used solely for their own advantage. 
without a thought of any good cause. Many people, on 
the other hand, are constifutionally unable to care about 
causes. If they have no friend to whom they can assicn 
their patrimony, they must find a hero or must invent one 
to receive it. 

The odd state of mind which we have been considering 
might be accounted for on the theory that the person who 
leaves a fortune to a kind acquaintance is a cynic, a man 
who regards disinterested kindness as so rare a thing ag 
to be seen but once in a lifetime and regarded as a piece of 
divinity upon whose altar a man may well sacrifice all 
that he has, at any rate when he has ceased to want it, 
Again, he might be a man of such crippling reserve that a 
pent-up benevolence he has never been able to express 
suddenly bursts through the almost impregnable fortifi- 
cations of his heart and runs into any chance channel it 
ean find. 

The people who make these bequests are almost always 
described as eccentrics or misers. They have not as a rule 
been what is colloquially called “nice ”’ to the people 
they live among. If they had been they would have 
created for themselves opportunities of benevolence or 
actual duties which would have precluded any startling 
act of tardy generosity. One must not, of course, forget 
in trying to get at their point of view that the conventions 
are very strict where giving is concerned. The laws of 
society do not allow us to take a great reward for a small 


act during the would-be rewarder’s lifetime. The whole 
law of acceptance is strange and arbitrary. Above a 


certain social level we cannot offer or accept a present of 
money unless it can somehow be regarded as an extra 
payment for actual work done. Below that level there is 
no law. The poor woman tips the railway porter to the 
extent of her ability ; but if a young man of the professional 
class helps the doctor's wife to put her luggage into the 
train, no money can pass, We may do one another favours 
indirectly productive of money to any extent we like, 
and a present of some valuable not a necessary is sure 
to be graciously received. These tacit rules, however, 
do not seriously inconvenience a man of fortune who wants 
to help a poorer equal. He can always find a way to do 
it if he has a fair amount of persistence and a little tact. 

In accounting for most acts of generosity not of the 
highest kind we have to remember how widespread is the 
love of power. Many people are born tyrants who have 
never done a really unkind act in their lives. They long 
to rule others for their good, and if they cannot do it they 
love to feel that they have in their hands the latent power of 
benevolently shaping their lives. The wish to play Provi 
dence is related to tyranny. There may be at the back 
of the minds of some eccentric people a craving to be 
suddenly and kindly effectual, for once to hold the key 
of the situation and govern another man’s destiny. Their 
narrow imaginations are strong where they themselves are 
concerned. They can take real delight in the thought 
that for a while at least their personalities, whether in or 
out of the body, will supremely preoccupy the mind of 
their chosen victim. 

But whatever the explanation of these capricious acts, 
they add their mite to the amenity of life if only by 
enlarging the scenery of the Daydream. If someone were to 
leave me a fortune! we say to ourselves when we are in a 
mood to amuse ourselves by speculations just inside the 
bounds of possibility. To what sort of people do such 
strokes of luck really happen, we shall find ourselves 
wondering. Is there something about the legatee which 
will help us to understand the legator? There are un- 
doubtedly certain persons who make a deeper impression 
in a minute than others do in an hour. They throw them 
selves into whatever they are doing and show sometimes 
in a small act almost their whole personality. We can 
imagine such people looming very large in eyes which have 
only seen them once, and that even under circumstances 
which preclude the mystery of “ love at first sight.” Are 
these the sort of people to whom the last wills and testa- 
ments of eccentric persons now and then bring fortunes ! 
We think not. Instinctively we hope not. It is a pleasure 
to feel that these caprices of good fortune owe nothing to 
merit, nothing even to gifts. We do not want that life 
should be exactly like a card game whose success is depen- 
dent upon the hand dealt to you and the play for which 
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you are responsible. It is more exciting to 
with a bad hand and no skill we may yet win— very seldom, 
of course, experience tells us very seldom indeed, but yet 
it happens now and again. ‘Some ships come in that 
steered, ”* Even of wealth no one need quite 
* When my home * we may say in 
as we said in our nursery. 


are not 
despair. 
our study 


ship comes 


THE SPARROW-HAWK. 
i; io sparrow-hawk needs little 
pers 


sonality lends itself to observation. 
of insignificance about his 


introduction, as his 
There is, 
suggestion name 


perhaps, a 


hich is entirely foreign to his character. He is 
in every sense a warrior bird; for his size, I think, 
the most ferocious of living things. Indeed, were any 


eagle endowed with his dash and reckless courage, or 
were he endowed with an eagle’s bulk, then should we 
have a winged terror against whose attack neither man 
nor beast would be secure. 

In spite of unceasing efforts on the part of game 


preservers to stamp his race out of existence, he continues 
to haunt most wooded districts, especially where fir trees 


stand. ‘There he may be seen at any time—a streak of 
grey lightning, flashing from tree to tree, hunting the 
hedgerows or skimming the woodland glades. His 


course 18 traced by the commotion he creates 
among all the smaller wild kindreds. 


feathered people what the weasels are to the animals. 


easily 


They all know and dread him as a mighty hunter who 
swoops at anything and everything that he may be 
pleased to consider fair game. The small fry scatter 


into the 
break for cover at his approach, 
to such fine fliers as they. 

As a general rule his methods differ from those of 
other winged freebooters. He is never hover 
after the manner of the kestrel, nor does he sail like the 
buzzard or goshawk, still-winged and at a giddy height. 
Neither has he the graceful flight which belongs to the 


densest scrub, and even the swift wood-pigeons 


for he is deadly even 


seen to 


vhole falcon family. Aerial elegance is not within his 
power, for he is not equipped with the long, sweeping 


pinions by means of which his brother marauders harness 
the winds to their needs. His form is rather designed 
for glancing around the tree-trunks and in and out of 
the underwood. Yet, despite this defect, if defect it be, 
his flight is swifter than a flash, and there is a brilliancy 
and dash attached to his every exploit which makes 
him the attractive, as he is the fearless, of 


rapacious birds, 


most most 
tree, he sights 
termagant. He 
never relinquishes a chase while the prey remains in 
matter where it elects to take refuge. If it 
uld happen to lead him into the middle of a shooting 


forest 
upon it like a 


From his high up some 


his quarry and 


perch, 
] 
sWOOps 
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| chestnut and brown. 


cae or into a lady’s drawing-room—and instances 
of both have occurred within my’ knowledge—it is all | 


He abandons himself to the 


the same to the pursuer. 
sh lust of the chase, which he follows up with relentless 
fury, utterly regardless of consequences, 

His system of attack varies according to the nature 
of the victim. Should it be a bird the size of a starling 


and bears it swiftly to earth, 

L to do the cruel finishing work. With larger birds, 
such as doves or pigeons, upon whom he frequently preys, 
different. These are too heavy to be 
ight, but one stroke from the sh: TP, 


5 
us talons falcon-fashion, 


or thrush, he usually seizes it when on the wing, dropping 


it is somewhat 


borne down when in fli 
irved bill is usually eek. I have known one such 
shatter a pigeon’s skull as .effectively as though 
bullet had passed through it, and on that occasion I 
vrested the from the victor, who had descended 


quarry 
upon it and begun to tear it before my 
It is not unusual to see starlings collectéd along wires 
orona roof top scatters “d in every dire ction by the sudk len 
swoop of this fierce little hawk ; and in two such instances 
I saw the raider—in each case a male rather than 
had struck down but 


very eyes. 


shot, 


. 1] 
could 





not carry away. 
The shrill, twittering call-note of the sparrow-hawk 
(oft staken for that of the kestrel) is a familiar sound 


r 





who walk in the woods during May. The young, 


17 


_ ~~ ——« 





when hungry, utter a peculiar wailing scream, very mnch 
resembling the cry of a trapped rabbit, which frequently 


betrays them to their deadliest enemy, the gamekee per. 
They are seldom hatched before midsummer, and it is 
nothing very unusual to find eggs in the first week of 


July. The nest is primitive indeed—just a rude platform 


of sticks, slightly hollowed in the centre, and, more often 
than not, entirely innocent of lining. Green larch twigs 
are used when possible sometimes still bristling with 
needles, but almost every kind of stick does duty at 
times, It is worth me ntioning, perhaps, that the 


structure, rough as it is, remains intact for years. often 
long after the work of more accomplished br nch-builders 
has crumbled to picces. It is usually found in a fir of 
sort, seldom at a great height above ground; and 
holly tree is another very favourite site. I have noticed, 
too, that spinneys and coppices—particularly small larch 
and fir plantations situated amongst cultivated fields 
are more frequently selected for breeding purposes than 


some 


larger and wilder woods. The reasons for this are 
sufficieritly obvious. 

A great many nests are built in the big coverts, none 
the less, and these are exceptionally difficult to find. 


nest-hunter so little assistance. 
You cannot surprise her, for her eye is the keenest that 
sweeps the woods; nor does she resort to still play | and 
remain glued to her eggs, way of the wily 

the wood pigeon and the jay. Sari “At 
the first snap or rustle of twig or leaf, at the first suspicion 
of an alien presence, she is off and away. And no clatter 


\ brooding hawk gives the 


as is the 
She goes one 


of startled wings betrays her going. Silently as a shadow 
she slides into flight, always on the far side of the 

and, move cautiously as you may, the chances are a 
hundred to one against your catching a glimpse of her. 
When once the young are hatched all this is changed, 


however, and she becomes as reckless as she was cautious 
before. If you climb to the nest, then she is pretty sure 
to swoop past within a few inches of your head befor 


Indeed, I have found this species 


you are far up the tree. 
sritish bird. 


bolder i in defence of its offs pring than any 


The eggs, from three to five in number, are remarkably 
beautiful. Their ground colour is the palest blue—white, 
some might call it—boldly splashed and clouded with 


vary considerably in markings 
} 


last laid eggs of a clutch are 


They 
and size, and the 
sometimes almost devoid of 


befall the first clutch, I have reason to believe 


however, 
louring Should <¢ nt 
colouring. nou accident 


that the 





birds will rebuild and try again, in which case the eggs 
are practically white. [ have kn wn of more than one 
exceptionally late brood which could only be accounted 
for in this way. Late last August some young birds 
were hatched in a little wood near my home. And, [I 
might mention, the same year two buzzards whose 1 
had been robbed—by carrion crows, I believe—unq 
tionably did the same thing. At least, they built a y 
nest which I have little doubt would have contained eggs 
had not the female bird come to har 

Some of my experiences with these hawks have been 
interesting and not a little curious. Upon one occa 
I * earmarked ’ a yi ungster whom I chanced to catch 
purely for experiment, never really expecting to hand 
him again, Strangely enough, however, the same bird 
flew against my greenhouse some months later and brol 








his neck. I saw it 
which popped in by way of the skylight to t r 
amongst the vines. T raider lent knowing 
nothing — age tt ted a short cut led with 
a pane, which he shivered to atoms, and dropped without 
a flutt * Th lent Was in r 3 haract 3 
of the bird as he is gener know On anot 
occasion, however, I saw something w 1 showed 
a very different sid f his natur It occurred 
this spring, and was as f 5 

I was walking one morning through a certain Ds - 
shire wood when the peculiar behaviour of a sparrow c 
arrested my attent It d t te rather than 
shun observat nd k t rt g ad i3 
a peewit does, chatter! g and acting gener lL @ 
particularly unhawklik inner. That its nest st be 
near would have been the inevital juction with 
any other bird; but, as I ha r remarked, in 
such a case a hawk’s policy is usually anything save 
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aggressive. But birds of prey are original and highly 
individualized creatures, and, seeing nothing else to 
account for the phenomenon, I sought and soon found 
the nest, high placed in the dense crown of a fir. 

A hawk’s nest is always worth peeping into, but in 
this particular case the prospective climb presented 
difficulties, and I waited under cover for a while to make 
sure that I was on the right track before attempting it. 
The bird, swooping around with the same shrill chatter, 
soon assured me upon that point. I went aloft, and 
after a desperately hard climb reached the nest, only 
to find it empty. It was undeniably new, however. 
The materials were still green, and I determined to revisit 
it in the near future. 

The second visit was duly paid, also the third, and 
upon each occasion history repeated itself. The bird— 
one only, I now noticed—became more in evidence than 
ever, but no eggs were laid, and nothing further seemed 
to happen. The case was curious, If the hawk had no 
interests to guard, why should she haunt the place, and 
—contrary to her nature—positively court destruction ? 
Se wary a bird must have known, one would have thought, 
that I could have shot her many times over if so disposed, 
but, so far as could be seen, she held me in no fear 
whatsoever. 

Accident eventually solved the riddle. When descending 
from my third climb my glance chanced to fall upon 
something, hitherto unnoticed, which lay under the tree, 
half concealed amongst the bluebells. This proved to 
be the body of a large female sparrow-hawk, ial instantly 
the explanation occurred to me. The bird whose 
unnatural conduct had so puzzled me was, of course, 
the male, and his distress at the approach of an intruder 
was not due to anxiety for the eyrie, as I had supposed. 
The hen-bird, I found out, had been shot beside the 
nest a day or two before I came across it, and the male, 
in his semi-reasoning way, at once proceeded to mount 
guard over what remained of her, challenging anybody 
who ventured near the sacred spot. I am not humanizing 
Nature. I merely relate what I saw, upon which anybody 
can place what construction he pleases, It was hardly to 
be hoped that the keeper would regard the matter in the 
same light as I did, and for the sake of those who share 
my view I will omit the sequel. 

DoveLas Gorpon, 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
— 
THE BANKING POSITION. 

EFFECT OF TRADE DEPRESSION—DEPOSITS HIGHER— 
LOANS AND ACCEPTANCES REDUCED—TREASURY 
BILL HOLDINGS—RISE IN INVESTMENTS. 

(To tHe Eprror or rue “ Spectaror.’’} 

Srr,—In my last letter I made a passing reference to the 

decline in banking profits in consequence of trade depres- 

sion. In view, however, of the fact that our banks are 
the custodians of more than £2,000,000,000 of public 

money, the banking position becomes increasingly im- 

portant as an indication, not merely of the welfare of the 

institutions themselves, but of general conditions in the 
country. Now, therefore, that most of the banks have 
published their balance sheets, I will endeavour to deal 
with a few of the salient figures. 

*” * * * 





Some two years ago, when dealing with the banking 
position during the war, I said that banking was then in a 
very real sense “on its trial,” and I had no difficulty in 
showing that it had emerged triumphantly. I think it will 
be admitted, however, that whereas with the conclusion 
of the war the most acute financial problems of the 
Government had passed, the difficulties with which the 
banks were confronted had only just begun. The banks 
were then called upon to finance the reconstruction period, 
and they were called upon to do this under circum- 
stances peculiarly embarrassing. A good deal of their 


resources were locked up in Government loans, and not 
only were their resources for financing a trade revival to 
some extent curtailed, but the demands made upon the 
banks 
facts. 


for accommodation were intensified by two 
One of them was that commodity prices were 





at such a high level that a pre-war transaction, 
measured, as it were, in quantity, required in the post- 
Armistice period about three times the amount of capital 
to finance it. The other fact which increased the demands 
upon the bankers was the enfeebled financial condition 
of some of the Continental countries, which although 
crying out for goods, could only import them on credit, 
and for those credits the traders came to the banks. Small 
wonder that the strain was such as to drive up loans and 
advances until in the early part of 1920 came a break, due 
partly to dearer money, but partly to trade activities 
having gone ahead of the power of the foreign purchasers 
to make payments for goods ordered, and ice ahead 
of the volume of credit facilities available. Moreover, for 
nearly three years after the Armistice the banks were 
harassed by the continued fall in securities, thus com- 
pelling large allocations of profits for writing down 
securities. 
* * * t 

During the past year bankers had to contend with a 
totally different situation and with difficulties of a new 
kind, relieved by one mitigating circumstance sub- 
sequently referred to. In the middle of 1920 came the 
great break in trade activity, followed by a slump in 
commodity prices. So severe was the slump in prices 
that bankers suffered not only from a sudden diminution 
in current demands for commercial loans, but from in- 
ability on the part of many customers to liquidate old loans 
on commodities owing to the impossibility of marketing the 
commodities. These “frozen” credits, as they are sometimes 
called, account to some extent for the fact that the decline 
in loans and advances in the balance sheets is not even 
greater, while another circumstance probably explaining 
that fact is that, owing to the oppressive taxation, banks 
have been called upon to finance traders, not merely 
in their ordinary business activities, but in paying their 
taxes. In view of these conditions it is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that the greatest handicap of the banks 
during the past year has been the question ot bad debts, 
and that, indeed, is the chief explanation why, as I 
pointed out last week, the aggregate net profits of our 
six leading banks have shown a reduction from £15,400,000 
to £11,950,000. In spite of this, however, and thanks 
to the conservative policy pursued in not increasing 
dividends during the past few years, it has been possible 
to maintain dividend distributions and to leave visible 
reserves intact. 

* * * * 

Turning to a few of the main details in the balance 
sheets of six leading banks, attention may be drawn to 
Deposit Loans and Acceptances, for it is in these move- 
ments that we get some idea, not only of the banking 
position, but of general conditions in the country. Not- 
withstanding the dullness of trade and the fall in loans, 
it will be noted that at present there is no reduction in 
deposits, which indeed have slightly expanded—a somewhat 
unusual combination. The explanation is probably to be 
found in the fact that Government borrowings from time 
to time during the year have occasioned a certain amount 
of temporary inflation, while, as Mr. McKenna suggested 
last week, there has been little reduction during the year 
in the actual volume of purchasing power, and what has 
been restrained has been for the most part the mere velocity 
of circulation. 

DEPOSITS. 
Dec. 31, 

1920, 

€ 
81,206,768 
327,788,370 
345,028,084 
305,380,814 


371,841,968 
278,335,306 


Bank of Liverpool & Martins .. 

Barclays .. ~ oe ee 
oyds .. ae ‘ 

London C. West. & Parr’s 

London Joint City & Mid, 

Nat. Prov. & Union .. 








1,709,582,270 .. 1,722 
a * * * 

Evidence of the trade depression is, of course, moré 
directly observable in the case of loans and advances. 
These show a decline in the case of these six banks of 
about £90,000,000, while equally connected with slack 
trade is the reduction of £28,000,000 in Acceptances. 
Even in these directions, however, and more especially 
in Acceptances, there are not, altogether, wanting signs 
of some rally in trade towards the end of the year, for 
whereas the volume of Acceptances shows a material 
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reduction compared with a year ago, there is a moderate 
increase when compared with the 30th June last. 
LOANS AND ADVANCES, 











Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
_ 1921. 
£ 
Bank of Liverpool & Martins .. 40, 185 5, 509 os 40,015,648 
Barclays .. ° ee 155, oe 183,350,925 
Lloyds sa aa 151,079, 7 oe 180,847,130 
London C. West. & Parr's P 130,538,521 = 110,423,994 
London Joint City & Mid. “a 189,719,805 on 176,779,261 
Nat. Prov. & Union .. o- 140,686,760 .. 126,936, 004 


80 17,779, 689 - 718,353, 947 


ACCEPTANCES. 








Dec. 81, Dec. 31, 
1920. 1921. 
Bank oe Tage S & Martins .. oe 
Barclays .. ° oe se ° 
Lloyds , “A : ° Size tie 
London C. West. & Parr’s “ 19.034. 317 16,755,101 
London Joint City & Mid. os 27,849,904 19,848,321 
Nat. Prov. & Union oe ee 4,404,104... 2,863,921 
85,901,702 es 57,563,852 
* * * a 


Tt will be seen from the tables which follow later that in 
spite of the moderate expansion in deposits, the total of 
cash at the Bank of England and at “ call” is rather less 
than a year ago, and at first sight this seems a little sur- 
prising. Indeed, the question will be raised whether it is 
consistent with my suggestion that the strength and 
liquidity of the banks’ position have been fully main- 
tained. The explanation, however, is not only satisfactory 
but, I think, particularly interesting. 
Under the head of Bills Discounted these six institutions 
alone show an increase for the year of no less than 
£126,000,000. Now inasmuch as trade has been slack 
throughout the year, and, as we have seen, there has been 
a fall both in loans and acceptances, whence comes this 
great advance in the holding of bills? It is entirely due 
to increased holdings of Treasury Bills. This, from the 
point of view of liquidity is fully equal to money at call, 
while it is not far removed from actual cash. As Mr. 
McKenna remarked at the meeting of the London Joint 
City and Midland Bank, these holdings of bills constitute 
a great potential source of lending power in the event of 
any trade revival, in which case, as trade demands increased, 
bankers would allow the Treasury Bills to run off. More- 
over, as I suggested recently when referring to the great 
rise in investment stocks and the huge applications for 
new capital issues, one explanation is to be found in the 
large sales of Treasury Bills by the public and the re- 
investment of the proceeds in other directions, Of this 
explanation we now have confirmation in the increased 
holdings of Treasury Bills by the banks, for the actual 
volume of Treasury Bills outstanding is actually £100,000,000 
less than a year ago. 

CASH IN HAND AND AT BANK OF ENGLAND. 








Dec. 31, Dec. 31 
1920. 1921. 
€ 5 
Tank of yee & Martins .. 12,604,557 . 
Barclays ° oe 51,186,474 ° 
Do. cheques in transit 10,524,173 
Lloyds ae . «sake Are 
Do. chequi ‘sin transit f = \ 51,153,076 
London C. West. & Parr’s ) «> b4aqy0 . 
Do. cheques in transit j i ss 40,124,145 
London Joint City & Mid ae 62,493,818 
Do. cheques in transit oe 7,702,350 
Nat. Prov. & Union . - 31 094,045 
Do. cheques in transit .. oe 


10,860,061 





MONEY AT CALL AND SHORT NOTICE. 





Dee. 31, Dec. 31, 
1920. 1921, 
£ £ 
Bank of Liverpool & Martins jit . 10,665,851 
B relays — ave ~ 20,041,800 
Lloy ds - 15,052,886 
London C. West. & Parr’s 2% ee 19,814,891 
London Joint City & Mid 18. 402, 013 } 11,651,497 
ut. Prov. & Union oe ee 11,850,947 12, 294,328 
99,314,876 90,42 0.753 
* x 2: x: 


this qualification of “at or under cost” disappears fron 
all balance-sheets of the clearing banks. In fact I think 
it may fairly be said that the year 1921, which has been 
one of the most trying in our financial and commercial 
history, has demonstrated the strength of our banking 
system quite as much as and pe rhaps | even more than the 
war years themselves. When the conflict broke out with 
such startling suddenness in 1914, it was soon discovered 
that the fine record of British banks over a prolonged 
period of years was such that the confidence of the depositor 
was complete. That confidence has been fully justified 
throughout the period of the war, and it gains in strength 
from an examination of the latest balance-sheets. Indeed, 
the manner in which, first, the financial activities of the 
war, and later the financial and commercial activities of 
the post-war period were handled by the British banks, 
is one of the principal features of an historic epoch. 
* * oo * 

I had hoped to make some reference to the more remark- 
able of the speeches which have recently been delivered 
by some of our leading b an chairmen, but I have already 
outrun my space and must reserve my comments until 
next week when the whole of the bank meetings will have 
been held.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, February Ist, ARTHUR W. Kuippy. 


LETTERS TO THE 


a 


EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe ‘ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—Mr. Cecil Chapman’s letter gives really valuable evidence 
of the indispensable work of the Charity Organization Society. 
May I second his appeal? Officially I am Chairman for the 
year of the Council of the Society; I am so because at repeated 
intervals during many years I have had opportunities of seeing 
and testing its work, and am convinced of its original sound- 
ness and the steady growth of its vigour and width of view. 
The Society arose to give better effect to a principle which in 
a great city is powerless without organization. Real charity 
to people in distress plainly requires something of that sym- 
pathetic good sense and personal interest in their welfare, which 
we give to a literal neighbour or brother in trouble. Anybody 
who has often tried to help the unfortunate with a more 
honestly charitable motive than that of being quickly rid of 
them has found out some of the many ways in which associa- 
tion and mutual help between the charitably disposed are 
necessary. Once this Society had to face the disfavour ot goul- 
natured people who heard it cursed by disappointed cadgers. 
Now, it is more in danger of being overlooked from the sup- 
position that its work is done, and that only more specialized 
organizations for more limited purposes are needed. But th 
fact is that we are always surrounded by cases of want and 
difficulty, to which few of us co - give practical help througl 
any agency except that of tl cal Committee of the C.O.8. 
ithe work of these Committees must vary, but there is no real 
question that it keeps generally at a very high leve . Of course, 
it can only be maintained there through a central organization 
But the central organization in this case has w ier uses as 
well. Through it great numbers of men and women doing work 
of high social value in many directions and in many parts 
of the country have received initial guidance and skilled train- 
ing; from it other societies, with objects distinct from but 
related to each other, are in innumerable ways deriving help; 
stores of knowledge and experience in regard to all social ques- 
tions are here collected; keen and constant interchange of 
information and ideas between workers for good in very varied 


fields abounds here as perhaps nowhere else. 

The dry catalogue of activities ie which this general state- 
ment of the Society’s work could be made good would extend 
the space which I can claim. But performing, as it does, 
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It is not merely, however, in these large Treasury Bill 
holdings that there is evidence of the strength of the 
banking position. Not only have the banks been spared 
on this occasion from having to allocate sums for writing 
down investments, but such has been the advance in the 
Government War Loans that whereas for some years past 
the banks have entered War Loans in their balance-sheet 
“at or under cost,” instead of “at or under market values,” 
the old and sound custom has now been reverted to, and | 


delicate functions in which it cannot be exempt trom mistakes, 
and aiming as it does very high, the Society has pursued its 
way with judgment and with vigour; it shares with many—but 
perhaps in an especially high degree—the need of money; and 
the purpose which it serves is—not the less, but the more, since 
State activities multiply—indispensable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CuARNWOOD, 





[To tue EpitTor oF THE 
Sir.—As a C.O.S. worker for over thirty years, I should like 


to express my cordial agreement with the excellent article on 
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the Society in your issue of December 17th. The objection to 
inquiries has always seemed to me to be unreasonable. When 
applying for a situation, who objects to furnish particulars 
and to give references? Or who resents a doctor’s necessary 
questions? In asking for assistance it is important to know 
the circumstances of the applicant, and though character is 
considered, no one who secms helpable is refused. I have 
known cases in which the character was all that could be 
desired, and yet they were refused because it was quite hope- 
less to give the help required. The Society cannot undertake 
full maintenance for an indefinite period. 

An article in the Spectator in the ’seventies induced me to 
join the Society, and I hope the present one may produce 
recruits, for there is great need of voluntary helpers. It was 
hoped that some of the women who did such splendid work 
during the War would have come forward to help their 
country in Peace by fighting the problems of poverty. This 
hope has not been realized. Why not? The task is urgent 
and difficult enough, and should enlist the sympathy of those 
who desire to serve those who are in distress. “ Dedicated 
spirits are the world’s great need.” I wish I could say a word 
of inducement to those who are willing and yet hesitate. From 
my own experience I can assure anyone of the variety and 
interest of the work. Then the friendly relations which 
heeame established with members of the committee and appli- 
cants were often very pleasant. With the latter, unfortunately, 
they were often of short duration, though successful efforts 
were made to keep in touch with many, and when weekly 
allowances were arranged for old people the contact was more 
permanent and the regular visits were a pleasure to both 
parties. I still correspond with two or three aged and infirm 
friends. Some, of course, have the Old-Age Pension, but in 
most cases it is not sufficient, and has to be supplemented. 
Wumour was not absent from our interviews with applicants, 
as when one woman told me that she was “ teetotally desti- 
tute,” and a man explained that he had had sunstroke in 
India, which had “ decapitated him from service.” Much of 
the attraction to me was the unsectarian basis of the Society, 
not only in regard to those who sought its aid, but in the 
constitution of its committees. The Society does not stand 
still, and is constantly enlarging the scope of its activities. 
Some committees have altered their name to Social Welfare 
Societies so as to embrace any movement which may lead to 
better conditions in their districts. 

I would urge anyone who desires to serve on one of these 
committees to communicate with the Secretary of the Society, 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W., who will, I 
know, be glad to give further information, especially as to 
classes which have been formed for those who need previous 
training in the Society’s methods.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ex. Hox. See. 


THE INDIAN MUDDLE. 
{To THE Epitor oF THe “ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—‘‘ Government must show loyal Indians that they intend 
to support thei, end not leave them wondering which way the 
wind is going to blow. Firmness and justice are all they ask 
for. Weakness with Indians means that advantage is taken 
of it; the more weakness the more trouble, until a time comes 
that only force must he used.’’ These words are an extract 
from a letter received by me from a gentleman who has 
spent forty-five years in India, lived amongst the people, sat 
with the peasants in their houses and villages, and is in great 
sympathy with them, for as he says, “treated justly and 
firmly they are happy and content with life; the elements may 
be for or against their interests, but one seldom hears any 
complaints. The moneylender is their curse.” It is these 
people, naturally content and loyal, whom the wrong-headed 
policy of the last two years has turned into potential rebels. 
Their mentality, as Lord Morley once reminded us, is not that 
of the twentieth century, but of the fourteenth or the fourth, 
and they fall an easy prey to the insolent liars who pose as 
Indian patriots. These scoundrels have told them that Gandhi 
would turn them into mud; that he would turn them into 
stone; that he would send smallpox among them; that he 
would infect them with leprosy and cause their early death. 
Incredible as it may seem, the infatuation of the India Office 
and of the Government of India permitted these men to become 


the tyrants and bullies of the villages, and to set the country- 


tide aflame throughout vast regions. This cowardly laxity and 
ignoble toleration of crime has been without any warrant or 
support from British public opinion, which has heen steadily 
growing more and more anxious and restive during the last 
two years. 

No one who, as I have done, has lectured on India to audience 
after audience of British people, observed their keen interest 
in the subject, and diseussed it in detail with them afterwards, 
can doubt that the mind of the British nation is that justice, 











courtesy and kindly treatment should be assured to all the 
varied races which have met together in the British Empire 
and found a common home under the British Flag. The only 
organ through which the will of the nation can make itself 
effectual is the I.C.S. and kindred services. The Indian Civil] 
Service is moribund, the other services are in equally bad 
case, and the door is being reopened to that sinister figure, 
familiar in the eighteenth century, the European or American 
adventurer, whose object is not the service of India, but her 
exploitation. India will soon hecome the happy hunting- 
ground for the predatory members of the human race. She 
will not be free, she will be only nominally self-governing, and 
she will have ceased to be the brightest jewel in the British 
Crown.—I am, Sir, &c., C. Poyntz Sanxverson. 
3 Clarence Parade, Southsea. 





“A VOICE FROM THE VILLAGE.” 

(To tHe Epitor or tre “ Specrator.”’] 
Str,—I hear that the new plan with the profit-sharing at 
pit here is working quite well, though it is not a losssharing 
too. Mr. X says before the strike the output of coal for each 
man was nine ewt., now it is seventeen, though before the War 
it was twenty. The difference between seven and eight hours 
he thinks accounts for three ewt. I also heard the other day 
that the manager said that there is quite a different spirit; 
he is now able to criticize and find fault if a man is doing 
work badly. Before the strike this was impossible, as at a 
word everyone flung down their tools. The demoralization of 
the Pool was incalculable. Mr. X. to-day observed that during 
that time they did not care in the least whether coal was got 
or not, the Government paid for all. There was a crisis at 
Blackway lately. They were losing at a heavy rate a week, so 
they gave notice that unless the men would take a further 
reduction the pit would be closed. The men very wisely agreed, 
but they are only getting about two turns a week. ‘There 
seems to be some juggle going on now whereby the men work 
for a fortnight and then go on unemployment pay for a time 
while another set of men work. It seems a strange arrange- 
ment. ‘The ways of the Post Office, too, are strange. The tele- 
phone is in the office at , and is used for sending all tele- 
grams, but the public are not allowed to telephone. Across 
the road is Mr. Z.’s office, where for a payment one can use his 
instrument. Inthe neighbouring villages the post offices are tele- 
phone offices too. A friend of mine who is a postman at — 
told me that doubling the rates of postage has more than halved 
the number of letters, as he said: ‘The bag weighs less 
than haif. I know, because I carry it from the station to the 
post office.’’ 

The ‘‘ Government house3”’ are going up fast in 
some are already inhabited. They are quite nice, though rather 
small, and twelve of them are to cost £13,000. I hear a builder 
who is doing some at will employ no one who is a Trade 
Unionist. He pays good wages, but has no restriction on 
output, so that the houses are said to cost less than half. Ti 
is said that men come along and ask if there is work to be had 
and are told “ lots,’’ but are then asked if they are Unionists, 
and if they are they are not taken on. I hope these houses will 
be let at low rents as an object-lesson. The District Council 
are quite capable of exacting a higher rent from stupidity, and 
the Labour members on the said Council would, of course, like 
to penalise these houses. Labour is a minority on the District 
Council, but generally gets its way because it is always there in 
force, and the farmers go some one time and some another, 
and members living in the country find it more profitable to 
attend to their business in town than to go to a board meeting. 
Hence it is that, though I used to pay £12 a year in rates, L 
now pay £28.—I am, Sir, <c., A Hoty (? ) Vecerasie. 
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NATIONAL WELFARE AND NATIONAL DECAY. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Str.—In your issue of January Mth you ask (in reference to 
child life) :—‘*‘ What is the result of transplanting at an early 
age? ’’ 'The experience of over forty years’ work amongst the 
very young emboldens me to try and answer that question. 
I was led to open a Home for infants and very young children 
on finding, to my surprise, that at that time there was no 
such Home in Great Britain—though day nurseries existed. 
Experienced philanthropists warned me against the attempt. 
Time, however, not only showed the great need for such a 
Ilome, especially for little ones left without a mother’s care, but 
that it could be a success from a physical point of view, young 
children sometimes coming to us merely to die as the doctors 
thought, but responding marvellously to loving care; but other 
results were even more important. Now that over a thousand 
children have passed through this Home I can confidently 
assert that a change of environment can overcome bad heredity, 
but only when this change takes place during the carliest 
and most impressionable years. For example, a wizened, miser- 


able infant of nine months old was sent to us by the governers 
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of a prison. Both parents had been convicted of a horrible 
crime and the child was born in prison, but when nine months 
old was not allowed to remain there any longer. A few years 
later no visitor could distinguish which was the child whose 
inheritance seemed to give it so small a chance in this life from 
others more happily born. In fact, he became one of the best 
boys and scholars in the school to which he subsequently went. 
Again, a whole family of young children found living in one 
of the lowest of slums in dire poverty and misery—the father 
(a worthless one anyhow) had died—came to us. All have had 
successful college careers and are now occupying honoured 
positions. I could multiply instances. Of course, as a nation 
we have always started work at the wrong end—prisons came 
long before Industrial Schools, Rescue Homes and Asylums 
before Children’s Homes, so perhaps it is little wonder that 
most of our work—philanthropic or national—for children only 
begins after character and habits have already begun to take 
shape, and years are wasted in undoing or trying to undo the 
harm of previous neglect. 

May I add one more word? On questioning former inmates 
~—many of whom left the Home while still very young—about 
their early days, I found direct moral teaching and Bible 
lessons had made apparently little lasting impression, hut what 
all remembered was that they were happy and were loved. 
““We had plenty of kicks when we got out into the world,” 
some would say, so they loved to remember and revisit this 
spot where they had fun and happiness and, above all, love.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Kingstown, Co. 


Dublin. Rosa M. Barrett. 





THE LATE LORD BRYCE. 
[To tHe Epitror or tne “ Specrator.”’) 
Sir,—The singular unanimity of appreciation with which the 
story of the life and labours of Lord Bryce has been told by 
journals of all shades of opinion is a refreshing sign that 
character still tells. But amongst the many appreciations 
that I have seen justice is hardly done to one department of 
his many-sided activities. He took for himself a keen delight 
in all that was beautiful in nature and art, but he was con- 
spicuous amongst those to whom it was a matter of paramount 
obligation to struggle for securing to the people their right to 
enjoy the national domain. His Access to Mountains Bill 
which, undeterred by the shortsighted suspicions of the owners 
of he brought forward after 
intended to open to his countrymen something of the pleasure 
which he had experienced in the Caucasus. His gallant effort 
to cave the Falls of Foyers was another instance of his enthu- 
siastic devotion. If he did not take the lead in other move- 
ments to arrest the march of disfigurement, it was because, to 
use his own phrase, he thought it better to leave action to these 


property, session session was 


who were not “tarred with the same brush.” 

He was always at the disposal of those who, on a lower plane, 
tried His willingness to take 
infinite pains was marvellous. I have amongst my most 
treasured possessions a series of letters from him which would 
form a pleasant volume. They were all directed to dealing 
some urgent practical detail, and were written often at 
times when his political work might have been supposed to 
leave him absolutely without leisure. To his influence was due 
the formation of the Parliamentary Amenities Group in both 
When he in the United States pursuing the 
studies which resulted in his monumental work on the 
American Constitution, he found it possible to send me particu- 
lars of transatlantic organizations for the defence of the pic- 
turesque and to put me in communication with sympathizing 
friends. Earnestness, simplicity, and unselfishness were 
qualities no less noteworthy in his nature than the gifts of 
scholarly and statesmanlike insight.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rrcwarpson Evaxe 
(Chairman of Committee of the Scapa Society). 
Street, S.W. 
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THE FALSEST OF FALSE ECONOMY. 
{To tne Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin.—The writer of the letter signed “ A. B. C.”’ in your issue 
of January 14th is lost in the exuberance of his evident 
hostility to teachers—an old and vulgar prejudice—and gives 
his case away by his petulance and gross misrepresentation. 
He speaks of teachers! teachers! But it is necessary to hear 
carefully in mind the difference in the position of male and 
female teachers. The latter, who are in the vast majority, have 
collared the larger part of the “ Fisher Grant” because their 
maximum salaries have been raised to four-fifths of those of 
the men, involving a much larger proportionate increase of 
salary for women than for males. It cannot be denied that the 
teaching profession pretty well the most lucrative one 
that girls can enter. But trades and other professions provide 
better financial prospects for capable men than teaching dees, 
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and this is proved by the difficulty that is still experienced in 
obtaining male entrants. It is futile, and contrary to accepted 
facts, to say that teachers in towns were well paid before the 
War. They were wretchedly underpaid; and even under the 
Burnham Scale a married man with a family finds it difficult 
to maintain a moderate degree of comfort and to give his 
children anything beyond an elementary education. If fairly 
free from sickness, and unburdened by heavy mortgage pay- 
ments, which many house purchasers have been compelled to 
incur, the married head teacher has recently—for the first time 
in the history of elementary education, apart from exceptional 
cases—been able to participate to some small extent in the 
refinements of life, to purchase a few books, attend a few 
concerts, and indulge in a certain amount of holiday expendi- 
ture without undue strain. And his work sufficiently 
important and trying to give him immunity from the sneers 
and envy of petulant “ A. B. C.” 

I am the head of a fairly large town school; my wife is an 
unusually capable and well-educated woman, who for some years 
has done the entire work of her house and made her own and 
her children’s clothes. My first assistant is a married man with 
four children, who has been compelled to teach on an average 
three evenings a week for the last twenty years. During these 
years his class has usually numbered sixty children, and he has 
slevoted a considerable portion of his week-ends gratuitously to 
school work. An untiring and devoted worker, whose wonderful 
(vide “ A. B. C.”) pre-War salary was £156, and he had reached 
his maximum. This in one of the four largest cities of the 
Empire, and under one of the more generous (!) scales of 
salaries. Yes, I am convinced “A. B. C’s” “ palatial hotel ” 
were women. He with £200 
Does he suggest this is the average remuneration of 
Many teachers have envied the-elergy the comfortable 
parsonages and substantial endowments which are by no means 
uncommon. I have never heard of a clergyman wishing to 
change places with a teacher, particularly so far as his work is 
concerned. “A. B.C.” speaks of a schoolmistress earning £500 
per year. 
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He must know that this is a very rare case indeed. 
in deponent’s city there is but one woman, the principal of a 
large elementary school, and a woman of national reputation, 
who earns that amount. “ A. B. C.” is indignant that teachers 
should no longer be content to remain “downtrodden,” to use 
his own adjective. That they should aspire to the luxury 
attainable by an ordinary tinker, tailor, butcher, or pieman 
rouses his ire. He seems to think that extravagant attempts are 
made to give all children higher education, and instances brush- 
work and visits to the Tower, Westminster Abbey, and the 
Museum. Ye gods! Poor “A, B. C.”! If his pockets are as 
empty of cash as his cranium is of sympathy for children, wide 
knowledge of aims, the devotion the 
majority of them to their work, and the adverse conditions 
under which thousands of them labour, we commiserate him 
indeed.—I am, Sir, &e., eo Bix Me 
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BISHOP PERCIVAL AND T. E. BROWN. 
(To tHe Epitor oF tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 

Sizr,—Your review of the Life of Bishop Percival expresses 
the wish that in this volume there were more from the pen 
of T. E. Brown; and every lover, at least every old friend, of 
T. E. Brown will derive pleasure from these appreciative words, 
even though a slight demur may all the same have a place 

for it from T. E, Brown that one 
should seek testimony to the excellences proper to Dr. Percival. 
The two men belonged to two different worlds! During the five 
from IT. E. Brown's retirement till his death, I knew 
him intimately. At his house and at my own we had many 
conversations. His Letters include selections from some out of 
the sixty or more written to myself: one of these being selecte«l 
for lengthened quotation by the Spectator when the Letters camo 
out. I can, therefore, speak with intimate personal knowledge of 
him. He was ‘‘ many-sided ’’; and could entertain the most 
extreme criticism of men and things—if the criticism was .a 
genuine analysis without ulterior motive. I once gave him my 
recollections—from the of an undergraduate of 
another college—of Dr. Percival when Head of Trinity, as a 
figure in Oxford, as preacher at St. Mary’s, and as occasionally 
seen out on horseback. I told him that at St. Mary’s a pair of 
stilts the height of St. Mary’s pulpit would have served as 
well or better for Dr. Percival as preacher; and that Dr. 
Percival’s horse looked quite aware that it carried its master 
out as a fine figure but not It is not to 
expected that T. E. Brown would make admissions touching 
the limitations of a friend; but there are ways of admitting 
that “the well in question has no water! ” 

Like many other great workers, philanthropists, and so on, 
Dr. Percival lacked humour. Your review ignores or forbears 
to mention this; and no blame for such a decision. As for 
1, E. Brown, ho trod the Semita vite fallentis; and for this 
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his gift of humour was more than a little the responsible cause; 
he himself, by reason of it, as unlike Dr. Percival as any two 
men of great parts and high character can be unlike. The 
biographer quotes T. E. Brown with regard to Dr. Percival: 
“He is divine; but we want rest!” This is T. E. Brown; to 
the point, more to the point than the biographer, perhaps 
than even the reviewer, suspected. At the end of term 
T. E. Brown longed to get away from Clifton, to wander 
on the hills, to talk and laugh where he could laugh to his 
heart’s content—genially with the “‘ characters ” that he found 
in the thatched cottage rather than in the prim farmhouse; 
and where he could laugh, in another vein, at every fool that 
took himself, the world, even the universe, too seriously. “At 
Clifton grinding at the mill” is not otiose; it does not refer 
to the hardness nor to the monotony of hard work: there was 
in him an ever-present revolt against the environment never 
wholly congenial. “In my life I have been so much alone! 
It cannot be helped. Where is the comrade? I never had one! ” 
Nor could it be helped that he was so constituted. The great 
main current of the world, the conventions, the artificiality 
were not for him; nor he for them: nor was he ever other than 
antipathetic to the conditions readily accepted by ambition. 
—I am, Sir, &c., JoHN QUINE. 
Lonan Vicarage, Isle of Man. 





CAMBRIDGE HOUSE BULLETINS. 

{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—At the present time national economies on the public 
services are much under discussion, particularly the possible 
reduction of expenditure on education. Statements which differ 
enormously are made as to the cost of this or that branch of 
education; statements which, if made in regard to other affairs, 
would not be allowed to pass unchallenged for a moment. But 
in education few people have the necessary knowledge to enable 
them to check such statements, Comparative statistics of educa- 
tion in different countries simply do not exist. Today our 
educational system is being examined in all quarters, and many 
deductions are made which would never be made at all if more 
information were available. Constructive criticism can only 
be based on knowledge, and popular opinion is worth nothing 
without it. As a department of the work of the Cambridge 
University Settlement we have lately been conducting research 
into the economics of State education and obtaining information 
as to the cost of different kinds of education in recent years in 
this and other countries, the numbers of children in various 
sorts of schools, the salaries and training of teachers, &c. 
We shall be publishing the results of these investigations from 
time to time in the form of occasional papers. The first two 
have already appeared. 

This work is simply an extension of a scheme of industrial 
research which has been in successful operation here since July, 
1921. It was felt by many people after the end of the coal 
stoppage last year that the general public had no sure means of 
gaining aecurate information on the relevant facts in any 
industrial dispute, because such information is largely conveyed 
to the public through partisan channels. To meet this need we 
have published already thirteen bulletins (five on agriculture, 
one on coal, two on railways, one on engineering and ship- 
building, one on railways, engineering and shipbuilding com- 
bined, and three general), and our claim has been justified 
that they provide impartial information to be obtained by the 
general public from no other source. The present departure 
into the economics of State education will not take the place 
of the industrial research which is still being carried on at 
thie office. The office is maintained by the subscriptions of 
those to whom the bulletins are sent as they appear. A 
subscription of five shillings is asked, and this entitles the 
subscriber to receive twenty bulletins (postage included). A 
memorandum giving full details and an application form can 
be obtained from the Secretary, Cambridge House Bulletins, 
131 Camberwell Road, S.E.5.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. W. Pym 
(Head of the Cambridge University Settlement). 
Cambridge House, 131 Camberwell Road, §.E. 5. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—May I, after many years’ thought, record (without 
argument) some conclusions and submissions on this subject? 
(1) Any Government which cuts and carves the House of Lords 
with a view to getting rid of the hereditary principle will, as 
a Government, come to grief politically. (2) The Liberal Party 
would have a much more doughty opponent in a House with a 
new constitution. (3) The hereditary peers—the mass of 
“ backwoodsmen ” who never talk—are popular throughout the 
country, except perhaps with the uncompromising intelligentsia. 
(4) When Mr, Asquith drew the sting of the House of Lords 
known as “the Veto,” he did exactly the right thing. There 





has been no complaint of that House since the Parliament Act 
came into force in 1911. Why on earth can’t they “let it 
alone ”’?—-I am, Sir, &c., A Lire-tone Liserat, 


The National Liberal Club. 





THE PROPOSED PACT WITH FRANCE. 
[To rHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 

Sir,—It was with dismay that I learned of the Pact proposed 
by our Government to France and that, far from hearing 
objections raised to it, I found even the Spectator approving. 
Your argument, Sir, is that, seeing we would in any case come 
to the assistance of France if she were attacked without pro- 
vocation by Germany, we may as well give her an undertaking 
in writing—if necessary for twenty years. With respect to you, 
Sir, I cannot help feeling you are wrong, and for this reason. 
That with an Entente we haye a guarantee of France's good 
and reasonable behaviour on account of our ability to cancel 
it at any time, whilst with a Pact we have no such guarantee 
as it would bind us irrevocably. Cast your mind back on the 
behaviour of France since the Armistice, during a time when 
she was supposed to be acting in close collaboration with our- 
selves. Has she not frequently acted independently of 
us in matters vitally affecting our interests; has she not tried 
to force our hands; has she not made secret treaties, in some 
eases prejudicial to our interests, and has she not done many 
things, such as garrisoning Germany with coloured troops, of 
which we heartily disapprove? How, therefore, can we with 
any confidence give her a signed guarantee for a period of years? 
With this in her possession her chauvinists would feel them- 
selves all the safer in attempting to dominate the world and in 
embarking on fresh intrigues, some of which would not im- 
probably be against ourselves. I am a friend of France, so 
approve of the continuation of the Entente, but it is madness 
to enter into a Pact with her. It may involve us in we know 
not what, and amongst other disadvantages would probably 
estrange America from us. The danger from such a Pact 
would, I fear, be appalling. May I beseech you to use your 
influence against it?—I am, Sir, &c., BRITANNICUS. 





*QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD”: A CORRECTION, 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I regret that a blunder of my own or of somebody else has 
misled your reviewer of my history of the college in a point 
of some architectural interest. The title of Plate XLI., given 
on the plate opposite ii., p. 94, should have been put on p. wilii., 
“The Front Gate.” It does not represent Hawksmoor’s original 
design, but a modification of it by Townsend, an Oxford builder. 
The story is all told in Vol. I., p. 95. Also there is no evidence 
of de Retteford, the first provost having been “‘ unsatisfactory.” 
The true reason for his disappearance only occurred to me 
towards the end of my labours, as indicated in the second 
supplementary note (p. 413) at the end of Vol. II., and is in 
all probability that the endowments that had accrued when 
the college was set going were not sufficient to support the 
provost and twelve fellows whom the founder not only contem- 
plated but nominated.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun R. Macraru. 
Queen's Coliege, Oxford. 





THE LATE LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. 
(To rHe Epitox or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—With a view to the preparation of a biography o! the 
late Lord Balfour of Burleigh, I shall feel greatly obliged if 
any letters from, or concerning, the late Lord Balfour, or any 
other material, be sent to me, addressed the Dowager Lady 
Balfour of Burleigh, 30 Egerton Crescent, S.W. 3. Any. papers 
sent will be carefully preserved, and will be returned if 
required.—l am, Sir, &c., K. Batrovr or Burieicn. 





HOMES FOR THE MENTAL VICTIMS OF THE WAR. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe * Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—It is good to notice in the Press that, at last, the 
various representations made to the War Office during the 
War, and to the Ministry of Pensions since, are likely, by the 
establishment of honoured homes, to secure for the helpless 
mental victims of the War the elementary respect so long denied 
to them. What more splendid purpose could be found for some 
of our fine old country houses than adaptation to the require- 
ments of these helpless sufferers from mental derangement? 
In my old corps I saw what the pitiful bureaucratic mind 
could attain in the way of tactless inhumanity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
15—'19 OveEnrsEas. 





THE WAYS OF HEDGEHOGS. 

(To rue EpiTor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Recently in my garden at Hampstead I saw a hedgehog 
walk across the lawn on its hind legs. I have been so laughed 
at by my family for mentioning this, that I have resolved to 
put the matter te the arbitrament of your columns. In them 
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I know that I shall obtain fair treatment, and I feel sure that 
the truth of my statement will be corroborated by other of your 
readers. The question I ask them is, “ Do hedgehogs walk 
sometimes on their hind legs?’”’ At the time I saw my hedgehog 
ture there was a heavy downpour of rain.— 


in this unusual post 
I am, Sir, &e., Exqumer. 





Erratem.—We much regret that in the review of Professor 
William McDougall’s book, National Welfare and National 
Decay, we spoke of Professor McDougall as “ the well-known 
American writer on group-psychology.” Professor McDougall 
is not an American, though he has held a Chair at Harvard 
University for some eighteen months—a Chair to which he was 
elected in recognition of his eminence as an English psychologist 
and ethnologist. He was a graduate at Manchester and 
Cambridge, and is a fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and also a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. We very much regret our blunder, and 
sincerely trust it will not have caused annoyance to the dis- 
tinguished scholar and man of science whose fine record we have 
just given. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked *‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
leticrs submitied to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 


POETRY. 
——<— 
POETS, PAINTERS, PUDDINGS. 
Ports, painters, and puddings these three 
Make up the world as it ought to be. 








Poets make faces 

And splendid grimaces : 

They twit you, and spit you 
On words, then admit you 

To heaven or hell 

By the tales that they tell. 
Painters are gay 

As young rabbits in May: 
They buy jolly mugs, 

Bowls, pictures, and jugs: 
The things round their necks 
Have big spots, or else checks, 
For they like something red 
As a frame for the head : 

Or in dolorous wise 

They will glower their eyes 
And curse you, with oaths 
That tear holes in your clothes, 
(With nothing to mend them 
You'd best not offend them !) 


Puddings should be 

Full of currants, for me: 
Mixed in a pail, 

Tied in the tail 

Of a worn-out shirt : 

So hot that they hurt, 

So huge that they last 
From the dim-distant past 
Until crack ’o’ doom 

Lifts the roof off the room. 


Poets, painters, and puddings: these three 
Crown the day as it crowned should be. 


RicwHarp HvuGHEs, 








THE THEATRE. 
platens 
“HE NIGHT CAP,” BY GUY BOLTON AND MAX 
MARCIN, AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE.— 
“THE BAT,” BY MARY ROBERTS RINEHART AND 
AVERY HOPWOOD, AT THE ST. JAMES’ THEATRE. 


THESE are two crook mystery plays, either of which will make 
the most hardened theatre-goer jump at least once out of his 





skin. Both plays come from New York—where they have 
long specialized in this sort of thing—and it is worth noticing 
that they derive a considerable portion of their effect from 
the lack of geniality in the members of the police force across 
the water. In The Night Cap a policeman is the second 
character to thrust his face in front of the footlights; he is 
followed later by a chief-inspector and by another detective 
who is simply described as Selden. To call these three 
gentlemen “policemen” is to do them an injustice. To an 
English audience “ Bobby” is a sympathetic character who 
returns lost children to their distracted parents, helps peram- 
bulators across streets, and puts a rallentando into the souls 
of the wildest of ’busmen and taxi-drivers. 

The appearance of a policeman on the stage does not strike 
terror into the hearts of a London audience—not yet, although 
I believe we are rapidly being Americanized. There is some- 
thing about our police uniform which is slightly, and I hope 
purposely, ridiculous. It is so delightfully pompous. The 
helmet, which alternately reminds one of the Roman Empire 
and the L.C.C. Fire Brigade, is a miracle of humour. It is 
the fine flower of our social civilization, and if a proof were 
needed that socially Londoners are the most mature and least 
barbarous people in the Western Hemisphere, the London 
policeman’s long clothes and helmct would provide it. You 
can test the truth of this for yourself any day by noticing with 
what different emotion you behold any of those police gentry 
in peaked caps—inspectors and superintendents I presume 
they are. I never see one of them talking to any ordinary 
“Bobby” or riding or walking along the street without a 
distinct feeling of aversion, and even of hostility. The ordinary 
policeman represents law and order; they represent crime. 
Now the American Police Force, as it appears to us in the 
theatre and in the film play, only represents crime. In fact, 
the American stage policeman not only represents crime; he 
generally is a criminal, and always looks like one. 

In The Night Cap half the horror and uneasiness with which 
we stir about in our stall is produced by the terrifying appear- 
ance, accent and manner of Mr. James Carew as the Chief 
Inspector. After all, nothing very much has happened. The 
President of a Bank has miscalculated certain elements in the 
financial situation, and the Bank is short of a good deal of money. 
His life-insurance policies would cover the deficit, but the 
Insurance Companies have sensibly inserted a suicide clause, 
so the only way to get the money is for one of his co-directors 
to shoot him. He discloses the situation to the directors, who 
are annoyed at being faced with the alternative of murdering 
him or of losing all their money. One of the directors has a wife 
who loves the President, so clearly her husband is the man to 
shoot the President. They try to arrange this, but the President 
does not love the director’s wife, he loves the sister of the police- 
man. Nevertheless, the others do their best to persuade the 
director that his wife is untrue to him, so he rushes off to the 
bank. I am afraid I do not remember why he rushes off to the 
bank, but, anyhow, on his return he rushes upstairs where his 
wife and the President are gazing out of the window at some- 
thing moving in the garden. There is a revolver shot. All is 
over, but not for the President—the corpse turns out to be the 
director. Now, the Chief Inspector gets to work. His cross- 
examination reduces the audience to a state of panic. I found 
myself feebly fumbling in all my pockets to make sure that I 
hadn't got a loaded revolver which I had let off by mistake. 
For although there is only one corpse, for the preceding half 
hour the air has been thick with revolver shots, and almost 
everybody on the stage has been trying the luminous sighting 
of the President’s revolver in the dark. In the midst of the 
cross-examination Selden arrives. He glares at the Chief 
Inspector, the Chief Inspector glares at him. Instinctively 
they recognize one another, but they flash their police badges 
at the bank directors and the audience as a pair of African kings 
might wave their sceptres at a Congo levée. The more police 
there are the more mysterious everything becomes, but finally 
the policeman reveals that he was out in the garden and fired 
at a suspicious-looking character and killed the bank director. 
Having thus cleared up everything the police depart. 

Mr. Robert Loraine was a trifle heavy as the Bank President, 
Mr. James Carew was superbly objectionable as the Chief 
Inspector, but the success of the play as an entertainment 
depends chiefly on the humour lent to his part as one of the 
bank directors by Mr. Spencer Trevor. 

In The Bat we have a deeper mystery. Crook and detective 
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ere here inextricably mingled, and both critics and audience 
are asked not to divulge the solution. The plot is full of baffling 
half-clues and is woven ingeniously enough to keep us in a state 
of high excitement and curiosity almost to the fall of the curtain. 
Thrill follows thrill until we jump and shudder about twice a 
minute, yet the play is free from objectionable horrors and is 
made even attractive by the imperturbability of the chief woman 
character, Miss Van Gorder, admirably played by Miss Eva 
Moore. On the other hand, the childish and irritating buffoonery 
in the part of Lizzie (Miss Drusilla Wiils) isa serious blemish which 
TI found to interfere seriously with my enjoyment of the piece. 





“THE CHANCES,” BY JOHN FLETCHER AND THE 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM—THE PHOENIX SOCIETY. 
Aut those who care for good drama are in the debt of the Phoenix 
Society for the splendid revivals it has given of Elizabethan 
and Restoration plays. So far, those responsible have shown 
excellent judgment in their selection of the plays to be per- 
‘ormed, but the Society's latest production is, on the whole, 
he least satisfactory of the ten plays revived to date. Mr. 
\fontague Summers declares that The Chances ranks high amongst 
.letcher’s works, and “ with its gaiety, vigour and spirit enhanced 
by Buckingham’s witty pen, it must be allowed to be a comedy 
of extraordinary liveliness and outstanding merit in the English 
theatre.” If we allow “ gaiety, vigour and spirit ” to the average 
successful revue, we may allow it to The Chances, and what The 
Chances loses in modernity and topical humour, it gains in 
historical interest. Further than this I, for one, cannot go. 
It seems to me badly constructed, full of obvious stage tricks, 
znd Buckingham’s celebrated wit is sadly disappointing. Some 
sense of character is shown in the portraits of the Bawd (superbly 
acted by Miss Margaret Yarde), and of Don John and the second 
Constantia, but there is nothing in the play that would justify 

our calling either of the two authors a master of comedy. 
W. J. Turner. 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Lyric, HamMersmMitH.—The Beggar's Opera 


(Revised version) 8.15—2.30 
[So successful a revision that the opinion of the Duke of 
Argyll in 1728 ts confirmed nightly: “ It'll do—it 
must do; I see it in the eyes of ’em.’’] 
Sr. Martin’s.—<A Bill of Divorcement .. e+ 8,30—2.30 
Prevce’s Taeatre.—Ruddigore.. ° oo 8.15—2.30 
{Sullivan and Bach have been described as the essentials 
of a musical education.] 
CINEMA, 
Covent GarpEN.—The Glorious Adventure... 8.15 2.30 


[The Glorious Adventure is the first British film photo- 
graphed entirely in natural colours instead of in 
black and white, and for this reason it is of special 
interest. Colour photography, which a few years 
ago could be described only as detestable, cannot 
now claim perfection. The deadness of the colours, 
particularly of flesh colour, is a very poor substitute 
jor reality. However, many will enjoy this film 
for the very lurid representation of the Great 
Fire of London, when, in addition to falling build- 
ings and other sensations, we have Lady Diana 
Manners and Mr. Victor MeLaglan dodging whole 
seas of molten lead in the vaults of Old St, 
Paul's.] 


—_—<——_ 
WASHINGTON AND THE HOPE OF PEACE.* 
a most able, and we are sure 
also a well-intentioned book. Further, it is full of stimulating 
suggestions and wise and often original reflections, That being 
so, it is a very great pity that it is marred by certain serious 
faulis. If books have their pathological condition as well as 
their fates, Mr. Wells’s Washington and the Hope of Peace would 
have to be described as a book “ with a temperature of 104-6, 
a rapid pulse, and recurrent rigor.” Everything in it tends to 
be either in a passion or a prayer. The writer never scems to 
have heard, or, if he has heard of it has forgotten, Thiers’s 
admirable injunction, “ Tout au sérieux, rien au tragique.” Mr. 
Wells is always au tragique, except in his own dreams of a golden 
age of applied science. He can grow gay over a chemical formula, 
end would, we feel, actually “chuckle” over a parody of the 
Binomial Theorem. While Mr. Wells views the present age 
au tragique, he is, curiously enough, never really serious— 
~¢ Washington and the Hope of Peace. By H, G, Wells. London: W. 
Collins and Co. [6s. uct.) 


‘tus is a@ most interesting, 





jas a whole. 








serious in the sense in which the great minds of the world have 
employed that word. 

Mr. Wells in his outlook is essentially the townsman: Even 
in a dream of Utopia in his new book he visualizes England— 
horrescimus referentes—as a country of mighty parks. Yet though 
so urban, he is never urbane. He can agree with you, but if 
you disagree, then he is at your throat in a moment. Your 
want of agreement is not because you are really in the right, 
but only because you are a swinish reactionary, or a blood. 
sucking Christian, or a superstitious and ignorant idiot. Even 
when you fancy for a moment that you are in thorough agree. 
ment with Mr. Wells you suddenly feel that there is a fierce 
eye fixed upon you to see that you keep the exact line and never 
stray even an eighth of an inch from the immortal cinder-path 
If you do, your flesh will at once be given to the vultures. As 
one turns the pages of the work before us, one again and again 
has to say, with Talleyrand, “ What a pity that so great a man 
[in a way of his own Mr. Wells is great] should have been so 
badly bred.” Remember, there is as great a need for good 
breeding in the intellectual world as in the social. And remem- 
ber, also, that this is not a matter of classical education, or of 
Oxford or Cambridge, or anything of the kind, but a natural 
gift. Byron was exceedingly ill-bred in literature, whereas 
Wordsworth was very well-bred, as was also the ploughman 
Burns. It is not a question of morals or of bringing up or birth, 
but of easy temper and, above all, of the avoidance of the habit 
of “scolding ”’—a habit, alas! to which Mr. Wells seems to 
become more and more addicted. 

Still, in spite of these obvious faults, when Mr. Wells is 
not talking at you, or talking you down, he can be most stimu- 
lating—even inspiring. Therefore, we shall not dwell upon 
any of his scolding passages, but only upon those where he is 
really useful. For example, nothing could be better than his 
statement that “‘ The only security for a modern State now is a 
binding and mutually satisfactory alliance with the Power or 
Powers that might otherwise attack.” He proceeds to point 
out that the only real security for France against a German 
revenge is a generous and complete understanding between the 
French and German Republics, so that they will have a mutual 
interest in each other’s prosperity ; and then he proceeds to 
say, what we have always felt was the essential thing, that 
* Other Powers, or all the Powers, may come into such a treaty 
as guarantors, but the essential thing for peace between France 
and Germany is peace made good and clear between them—a 
cessation of mutual injuries and hostile preparations.” 

It is because of our belief in this that we have always 
desired to base the peace of the world upon a system of treaty 
contracts, the said contracts being guaranteed by the Powers 
But, as no Power likes to make unlimited 
guarantees, we have suggested that, to begin with at any 
rate, the guarantees should be only for one year. We would, 
that is, allow any Power which had made a treaty contract 
with another Power to abrogate the treaty by a year’s notice 
If, however, any Power went to war without giving that notice 
then the Power in question should be outlawed by the 
whole world. By outlawing we mean not merely the with. 
drawing of ambassadors, but the seizure of all its property 
abroad and the property of its citizens abroad, including ship- 
ping, and the refusal of all nations to trade with it till 
it had made reparation for its fault. If by this nieans 
a year’s delay before action was always secured, there would 
be no wars. In a case where the required notice was given the 
Powers who would be affected would be able, in the intervening 
period, to bring sufficient pressure to bear to insist on the dis- 
agreement being brought before an international tribunal. At 
any rate, Mr. Wells should be in favour of this plan, for he 
says in a passage following that with which we have just 
been dealing that Washington will soon turn its attention 
to the alternative idea to armed security, “an alternative 
idea with which the nimble French mind has already been 
playing, and thet is security by treaty.” 

“The French have been disposed in the past to welcome 
an Anglo-American-French treaty to guarantee France against 
attack. The idea in that form is dead, but the possibility of 
a far more comprehensive agreement, a loose-fitting but 
effectual association of all the nations of the world to keep the 
peace and arrange their differences by conference, is bound 
to recur again as the impossibility of disarmament without 
settlement becomes increasingly apparent.” 

We do not agree that “the idea of a treaty to guarantee 
France against attack is dead,” but we agree with the ceneral 
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conclusion. We want international insurance, and we want it 
on a Lloyd's form of policy—a policy endorsed by a whole 
group of States belonging to a special organization. Why should 
not all members of the League of Nations specially interested 
underwrite an insurance pact originally made with France by 
That does not appear to us as either unsound or 
unpractical. 


us ? 





THE FORESTS OF INDIA.* 

Berorn Professor Stebbing, of Edinburgh University, wrote 
this book the only large work available on Indian forestry was 
Ribbentrop’s Forestry in British India. Ribbentrop’s book, 
which is still only twenty-one years old, is invaluable, but 
Professor Stebbing has written his first volume—the book 
before us—considerably more in detail, and he will no doubt 
continue on the same lines. Professor Stebbing, who became 
Professor of Forestry at Edinburgh after retiring from the 
Indian Forest Service, is fortunate in having at Edinburgh the 
valuable Cleghorn Library bequeathed to the University by 
the expert who was styled the Father of Indian Forestry. 
Professor Stebbing’s first volume takes us up to the year 1864, 
when the Forest Service came into practical existence. The 
greater part of the period with which the book deals was a 
period of devastation. Much was taken out of the forests and 
nothing was put back. Timber merchants hacked and hewed 
freely in order to supply the requirements of the Government. 
Only towards the end of the period did the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India recognize how serious the position 
was becoming. 

Forestry as an economic system consists in planting for the 
benefit of grandsons or great-grandsons. Such slow returns 
deprive forestry of the incentive which is the mainspring of 
private enterprise. Men say : “I think I may leave my great- 
grandsons to look after themselves. Even if I considered them, 
who knows that they would be allowed to enjoy the property 
which will be the result of my planting? By that time the 
State may have taken over all the timber supplies.” A large 
proportion’ of those private persons who plant forest trees are 
owners of large estates who have a reasonable expectation that 
their estates will pass in due succession to many heirs. They 
plant for the sake of the amenities and in the interest of what 
is called ‘* keeping the place up.” Certainly if there is any enter- 
prise that requires State intervention, the most obvious case is that 
of forestry. Even so we know how much money can be and has 
been wasted on forestry. The solution seems to be that forest 
cultivation by the State or by public bodies should be limited 
to circumstances in which the economic need is imperative. We 
are writing here of timber for industrial purposes. Maintaining 
forests as the precious possessions of human beings who 
need and have a right to recreation and natural beauty 
is another matter altogether. But whatever may be said 
about State forestry in Creat Britain, the Indian forests 
clearly had to be managed by the Government. There was 
no other way. 
that his book 
may be helpful to the Forest Services of other countries than 
India. Certain Crown Colonies are much in the position that 
India was in fifty years ago; shifting cultivation is practised, 
forests are fired without hindrance or forethought, and in the 
case Of marketable wood timber merchants exploit the forests 
without organization. 


Professor Stebbing hopes—with good reason 


The invasions of India during the greater part of 4,000 years 
between the Aryan invasion and the arrival of the British 
resulted in the destruction of many forests. The remaining 
forests did not give much margin of material for the permanent 
supply of the country’s needs; yet during the carly part of 
the British occupation the destruction of the more accessible 
forests increased. Naturally when coal began almost entirely 
to take the place of wood for industrial fuel in Great Britain, 
what little idea there had been of conserving home forests dis- 
appeared, and the Englishmen who went out to administer 
India had not even heard of forestry as a science. It was 
assumed at home that enough wood—for ship building, for 
instance—could be obtained somewhere. Oak began to run 
short, and so the Admiralty looked to the teak forests of India. 
Protests were made from time to time by the few appointed 
conservators of forests in India about the way in which the 
Government allowed indiscriminate felling. Thus in 1837 Mr. 





* The Forests of India, By E. P. Stebbing, M.A., &¢. With Illustrations 
from Photographs, In 2 vol3.: Vol. I. Londou: John Lane. (42s, net.] 





Munro, the Conservator of the Travancore forests, wrote to 
the Government :— 


“ 


The system of throwing open teak forests to all who wish 
to cut, or giving them to contractors, is in the highest degree 
ruinous. They cut indiscriminately all that comes in their way ; 
any range of forest, however extensive, would be destroyed if 
left to their tender mercies. They never think of planting, and 
all that such speculators calculate on is present profit or loss, 
without troubling their heads about depriving future generations 
of the benefit they now enjoy. The teak forests in Malabar are, 
I am told, in this predicament, and if the British Government 
do not — them to plant, and also leave some large trees here 
and there for seed, this valuable tree will be extinct. There 
are two ranges of hills in our forests that were formerly rented 
to a Parsee, and if the contract had not been taken from him, 
before it was too late, he would not have left a teak tree standing. 
It will take 40 to 50 years before the forests recover the effects 
of his avarice. 

By an undeserved irony the practice of respecting native 
rights wherever possible—a practice dinned into the head of 
every young member of the I.C.S.—turned out to be inimical 
to the proper maintenance of the forests. The native could not 
understand why, when the Government’s calls had been met, 
the local man should not be allowed to step in free of 
restrictions. The Civil Servant was inclined to agree with him. 
It was long before it was recognized that such a considerate 
though happy-go-lucky plan meant the progressive denudation 
of the forests. 

A long time was also necessary to make it plain that the strip- 
ping of forest lands did a grave injury to the cultivator cf the 
soil who produced food. ‘Enlarge the food-growing area,” 
was a slogan that seemed full of virtue in a land subject to 
regular and widespread famines. How could a man do better 
service than produce corn where useless trees lumbered the 
ground? Therefore, ‘‘ Clear the forest ! But forests collect 
and retain moisture, and are the means of passing it on to rivers, 
To clear a forest was often to impoverish a whole valley. More- 
over, forests on steep ground hold the land together. 
the forests and the land begins to slide, perhaps burying culti- 
vated tracts further down. 

Scientific methods worthy of the name first appeared in 
Malabar, Tenasserim and Sind, and were recorded in the report 
of the Committee of the British Association in 1851. The 
Committee found, for example :— 

‘**(3) That these improvements may be extended by a rigid 
enforcement of the forest regulations and the enactment of 
additional provisions of the following character, viz., careful 
maintenance of the forests by the plantation of seedlings in 
place of mature trees removed, nurseries being established in 
the immediate neighbourhood and prohibition of cutting until 
trees are well grown with rare and special exceptions for peculiar 
purposes. In cases of trees yielding gums, resins, or other 
valuable products, that greater care be taken in tapping or notch- 
ing the trees, most serious danger at present resulting from 
neglect in this opere.tion. 

**(4) That especial attention should be given to the preser- 
vation and maintenance of the forests occupying tracts unsuited 
for culture, whether by reason of altitude or peculiarities of 
physical structure.” 


” 


Remove 


As late as 1860 great forests in Central India were still marked 
upon the maps as unexplored. Presumably there the native 
exploiter did altogether as he liked, though remoteness was 
probably a safeguard for the forests. 

When at last it was scen that systematic conservation was 
urgent the question arose: Which department shall be respon- 
sible? The Public Works Department was chosen. But the 
fallacy of the choice became apparent in due course. The 
interest of the Public Works Department was to obtain timber 
for present work much more than to ensure future supplies. 
Hence the new Forest Department was created and began to 
function in 1864. 





SAN CRISTOBAL DE LA HABANA.* 
No one acquainted with his literary method would have imagined 
it possible that Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer could compile a guide- 
book in the ordinary sense of the word. Therefore, when the 
reader opens his little volume on Havana, he will not be surprised 
to find. that the book is a guide to the spirit of the country 
described, not to its geography. Mr. Hergesheimer attains his 
aim with a sureness of touch and a certainty of purpose that 
will leave the reader saturated with the hard, white light with 
which both the city and these pages are illuminated. It will 
be entirely consistent with the spirit of this volume to begin 
by talking about its last pages. In them Mr. Hergesheimer 
i Heine- 
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frankly abandons Havana for a subject in which he is much more 
interested, and which he has touched on with some frequency 
during the whole book—the study of himself, his achievements 
and his ideals. In the last pages he sums up into a few pregnant 
words the aim of the literary artist—“ to write into paper and 
ink some permanence of beauty.” Throughout the book the 
author is much interested in the effect which his own personality 
produces. At a restaurant, in which he is sitting lonely, he 
sees two parties, one of English and one of French guests :— 


“IT should like to have been at either table—their attractions 
were equal; but, forced to remain alone, I thought of how rude 
the English would have been had I moved over to them. The 
English would have been boorish, while the French would have 
met me with an impenetrable polite reserve. Both would 
regard me as an idiot or an agent; to have spoken to them 
would have been an affront. And yet I was confident that 
we'd have got on very well; I was not without a name in 
London, and the French were delightfully sensitive to any 
practising of the arts.” 


He is equally severe with regard to his own countrywomen, 
for he tells us that :— 


“Here, in Havana, they failed to interest me; their voices, 
too, were sharp, irritable ; and even in the contracted space of 
the clevator their elaborate backs were so brutally turned on 
the men with them—men correct enough except for their studs— 
the hard, feminine tyranny of the chivalrous United States was 
so starkly upheld, that I escaped with a sigh of relief into a 
totally different atmosphere.” 

But it must not be thought that the book is entirely about 
either the author or his fellow-travellers. These are but 
parentheses in the word-picture which Mr. Hergesheimer builds 
up in his reader’s mind. Nothing better can ever have been 
written as to the history of Cuba than the bird’s-eye view of 
its past which he gives us :— 

“It had been discovered by Columbus, a presumptuous term 
used arrogantly in the sense of created—an Arcadian shore 
where, because food grew without cultivation, without effort, 
and the gold was soft for beating into bracelets, the natives 
lived easily and ornamentally and in peace. They wore, rather 
than steel and the harsh shirts of the Inquisition, the feathers 
of birds with woven, dyed quills and fragrant grasses. They 
sang, they danced with a notable grace, loved and died in the 
simplicity of bohios of palm board and thatch under nine 
Caciques. Then, in the drawing of a breath, they were all 
destroyed, gone, killed by slavery, in the name of God, on the 
points of swords, by the rapacity, the corruption, the diseases of 
civilization. A Spanish Cuba rose—lIberian and yet singularly 
different—a business of Captain-General and Teniente Rey, 
of alcalde and alcaide, of Santiago de Cuba and San Cristobal 
dela Habana. The French under Jacques Sores, and the English 
under Drake, sailed over the horizon. In less than a second, 
the expiration of a sigh, Diego de Velasquez and Narvaez, Isabel 
de Bobadilla, Rojas and Guzman, the merchant Diego Perez in 
vain laying the guns of the Magdalena in defence of the past 
gone. The Cedula from Madrid, in eighteen hundred and 
twenty-five, began the conspiracies; Tacon came and went, 
the fiscals beat free coloured men to death and entertained the 
negro women naked at balls. The Lopez rebellion was followed by 
the ten years’ war of eighteen hundred and sixty-eight and the 
peace of Zanjon, the great rebellion and Weyler. There remained 
now the indefinite sea and a city withdrawn, secretive, made 
vaguely beautiful by intangible voices, all its voices that had 
laughed and shouted, whispered and cried ; and by the towers 
and walls merged in a single pattern, the old and the new drawn 
together by an aspect of impermanence, freed from the deceptive 
appearance of solidity.” 


— 


As to incidents, those that make most impression on his mind 
are, first, the purchase of a marvellous Spanish shawl :— 

“Tt was, I suppose, magenta, a magenta of a depth and 
wickedness impossible for any but Eastern dye, the magenta of a 
great blossom of hell, and it was embroidered with flowers like 

‘onies, four spans across, in a rose that was vermilion, a ver- 

milion that was scarlet, and the calyxes were orange and gamboge, 
emerald and peacock-blue and yellow. There were, too, golden 
roses, already heavy and drooping with scent in the bud, small 
primitive blossoms with red hearts, dark green leaves and dense 
maroon coronals starred in white. The dripping fringe was tied 
in four different designs.” 
And then a cockfight, in which is contained all the brutality 
of the Spanish bullfight seen in miniature through the wrong 
end of a telescope. He describes Havana itself as “a city of 
balconies, of barred windows, of houses impenetrable, blank to 
thestreets, but open on to the garden rooms of patios. . . . Here, 
with extreme flattery, women were regarded as dangerous, 
as always desirable, and capable of folly.” 

Readers who desire to have an “extreme characteristic 


impression” of Havana brought home to them should study 
this book. They will be struck not only by the vivid picture 
of the Spanish-castern town, but by the literary accomplish- 
ment of the author—displayed not merely in the art with which 
he lays bare the innermost spirit of his subject, but also in the 





reticence with which he passes over all details, however 
attractive, likely to distract the mind from his main theme. 





PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY'S NEW BOOK.* 
Proressor GILBERT Murray’s new book of essays really 
demands three separate reviews, for it contains three essays 
rather widely sundered in subject to which the reviewer will 
necessarily want to draw the readers’ attention. ‘There is that 
on the “ Bacchae of Euripides,” that on “ Literature as a Revela- 
tion” and that on “ Poesis and Mimesis.” We shall here, how- 
ever, have to content ourselves with the last, wherein he scts 
forth a theory of the arts which, though in the present writer's 
opinion not quite convincing as a whole, is yet singularly 
suggestive. Most of us have always stumbled over what we 
supposed was the fundamental aesthetic theory of the Grecks, 
i.e., that the arts were imitative. Aristotle puts the case in a 
sentence :— 

“Epic poetry and tragedy, comedy also and dithyrambic 
poetry, and the music of the flute and the lyre in most of their 
forms, are all in their general conception modes of imitation.” 


Such notions appear to most of us both meaningless and 
slightly repulsive. The case is made still worse when, as Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray points out in a page or two, the philosopher 
explains that he considers that tragedy is an imitation of good 
men and comedy of bad men. Professor Gilbert Murray believes 
there is a misconception here ; he, however, translates the page 
as literally as possible :— 

** Epos-making and the making of tragedy, also comedy 
and dithyramb-making and most fluting and harping, in their 
general conception, are as a matter of fact (not makings but) 
imitations. The thought seems to me to become much clearer. 
A poet, or maker, who makes a Sack of Troy or a Marriage of 
Peleus does not make a real Sack or a real Marriage, he makes 
an imitation Sack or Marriage, just as a painter when he ‘ paints 
Pericles’ does not make a real Pericles but an imitation or 
picture of Pericles. It perhaps troubles us for a moment when 
Aristotle says the painter ‘imitates Pericles’ or the poet 
‘imitates the Sack of Troy’ instead of saying that he * makes 
imitations.’ But that is a mere matter of idiom: a maker of 
toy soldiers would be said in Greek ‘to imitate soldiers with 
tin.” The point is that the artist being a ‘maker’ does make 
something, but that something is always an imitation.” 


But are we not, in the ordinary common-sense reading of the 
passage, putting the imitation in the wrong place? Would it 
not clear away our doubts if we said that the poet or the artist 
makes imitation anger or sorrow in the heart of his audience ? 
Aristotle repeatedly and emphatically, for instance, says that 
the most imitative of the arts is music. Professor Murray 
remarks :— 


“Tf we think of the musician as a ‘ maker’ making imitation 
‘anger’ or imitation ‘love,’ surely that imitation anger or 
love which he makes in a sensitive listener is most extra- 
ordinarily like the real emotion—more closely like than any 
imitation produced by another art? Again, following this 
clue we can see why Aristotle, though living in a great archi- 
tectural age, never classes architecture among the imitative 
arts which with him are equivalent to the ‘fine arts.’ Tho 
architect makes real houses or real temples; he does not make 
imitations. . . « What objects does his poet imitate or make 
imitations of ? ‘ Characters, emotions, and praxeis ’—how shall 
we translate the last word ? Most scholars translate ‘ actions,” 
as if from mpdrrw, ‘to act.’ But I cannot help thinking that 
Professor Margoliouth is right in taking it from the intransitive 
mparrw, ‘to fare,’ though in that case we havo no exact noun 
to translate it by. Poetry shows the ‘farings’ of people, how 
they fare well or ill.” 

And then Professor Murray, echoing Spenser, goes on to say 
how superior is poetry to history. History must always confine 
itself to making imitations of what did happen; poetry can 
extend its domain and make imitations of anything that might 
happen. But how are we to deal with Aristotle's allegation 
that tragedy is an imitation of men who are better than we ?— 


“This causes a difficulty to some readers. They do not 
admit that Milton’s Satan, Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Aeschylus’s 
Clytemnestra are ‘better’ than the average man. For my 
own part I feel no difficulty in regarding them all as my betters. 
If I met them I should certainly feel small and respectful. 
But it seems as if in our language the word for ‘ good’ had 
become more sharply moralized than its Greek equivalents, 
and perhaps one ought to say instead of ‘ better,’ ‘ higher’ or 
‘greater.’ Poetry, then, creates a sort of imitation world, 
a world of characters, passions and ‘ ways of faring,’ which 
may be indefinitely ‘ better’ than those we know, as well as 
worse; its details need not be imitations of any particular 
things that ever existed, but are so far limited by the existing 
world that they ought to present ‘things that might exist’ 
or, as Aristotle explains it in another passage, ‘things that 


Bu, adon : 
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look as if they might exist.’ (We might add, if it were necessary, 
that for psychological reasons the subjects of poetry must be 
in some sense taken from the real world, because there is no 
other place from which to take them.) And the value to us 
of this imitation world according to Aristotle is nay | that we 
contemplate it with delight ; though almost every other Greek 
writer lays more stress on a further claim, that this contem- 
plation makes us better men.” 

Matthew Arnold argues that the chief function of poctry is to 
criticize life, it offers us “the breath and finally the spirit of 
Knowledge ” ; to poetry we turn to interpret life, to solace and 
sustain us. These conceptions can, of course, obviously be 
related to one another. It is impossible, dispassionately and 
uncritically, to make an “imitation”? of the passions in 
an auditor. The difference between Matthew Arnold and 
Aristotle is that Aristotle says the aim of poetry is to give 
delight ; Arnold says that it is to help us to live better. We 
should like to put forward a third alternative; it is in reality 
one which embraces the two. The arts are really a brand of 
knowledge. Man craves for the arts in exactly the same way 
that he craves for every other form of knowledge and experience. 
Through the medium of love, friendship and the arts we can get 
Imowledge of the sub-conscious part of our own and other 
people’s natures—that is, of the bulk of the being which 
remains invisible below the water-line. The philosophers tell 
us that knowledge is an affair of comparisons and categories. 
Now, we cannot have a category of one, therefore we cannot be 
content to study our own sub-consciousness. The more facts 
we have knowledge of, the more refined our classification can 
The facts about the irrational part of man’s nature 
are very illusive, and of such a character as to be for the most 
part incapable of straightforward statement. They are things 
that “‘ you cannot put into words.” But through the arts we 
can have knowledge of them. 


be made. 





THE THIRD EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON.* 
Henry Wriotuestey, third Earl of Southampton, who was 
born in 1573 and died in 1624, is famous as the only known 
patron of Shakespeare, who dedicated to him Venus and Adonis 
and The Rape of Lucrece. He should be remembered also as the 
most influential member of the Virginia Company during its 
earliest and most critical years. For both these reasons South- 
ampton deserved to be made the subject of the elaborate memoir 
which Mrs. Stopes has now published. It is not an easy book 
to read, inasmuch as the author, in her desire for completeness, 
includes much unessential detail that she has gathered in her 
patient researches, Yet the close-packed pages, with innumer- 
able letters from or to Southampton and his family, undoubtedly 
give the resolute reader a lifelike picture of Court and society 
under Elizabeth and James the First, and throw fresh light on 
the political quarrels which nearly cost Southampton his life. 
It may be said at once that Mrs. Stopes, for all her pains, has 
not been able to discover any new fact about Shakespeare’s 
connexion with Southampton. She makes some interesting and 
plausible conjectures, but she fails, like others, to lift the im- 
penetrable veil that conceals Shakespeare the man from our eyes. 
Southampton was evidently a young man of talent, keenly 
interested in poetry and the drama. John Florio, the translator 
of Montaigne, was for years a member of his great house- 
hold and was almost certainly acquainted with Shakespeare. 
When Essex and Southampton were preparing for their political 
coup d état in 1601—the abortive affair that brought Essex to 
the block—they caused the players to act what may have been 
Shakespeare’s Richard the Second, or the first part of Henry the 
fourth, much to the annoyance of Elizabeth, who disliked such 
pointed references to the dethronement of kings. But for any 
further precise evidence as to the relations between the wealthy 
young courtier and the dramatist we search in vain through 
this formidable biography. Mrs. Stopes suggests that the 
mysterious “Mr. W. H.” to whom “T. T.” dedicated the 
1609 edition of the Sonnets was Sir William Harvey, the third 
husband of Southampton’s mother. Harvey, she thinks, may 
have found the MS. among his wife’s papers at her death in 
1607, and handed the poems to the printer. The theory is as 
probable as any other. 

Mrs. Stopes describes at great length the Court feud between 
Essex and Southampton, on the one hand, and Grey of Wilton, 
Cobham and Ralegh which vexed Elizabeth’s declining years. 
Essex lost his head in 1601 and Southampton was saved with 
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difficulty by Robert Cecil, the cautious Secretary. But the 
accession of James reversed the position. Southampton was at 
once received into the royal favour, while his enemies, inculpated 
in the mysterious “ Main Plot,’ went to the Tower. Ralegh 
in politics was, it must be confessed, an unamiable figure; the 
letter in which he urged Robert Cecil to insist on capita] punish- 
ment for Essex is a deplorable revelation of his true character, 
differing widely from the imaginary portrait that one draws of 
Ralegh the courtier, explorer, historian and prophet of Empire. 
Southampton, for his part, was as ardent a colonizer as Ralegh, 
and he met with greater success. William Strachey, secretary to 
the Virginia Company and first Recorder of Virginia, relates in lis 
Travailes in Virginia how Southampton fitted out the ‘ Concord ’ 
in 1602, under Captains Gosnell and Gilbert, to ‘‘ discover con- 
venient place for a new colony,” and how the favourable reports 
brought home led Southampton to send out another recon- 
noitring expedition in the ‘Archangel’ in 1605, while the 
courtiers and merchants who were interested secured a patent 
for a Virginia Company in 1606. Southampton was for many 
years the Company’s chief patron. He interested the King in 
the curiosities of the new colony, such as the flying squirrels, 
and in after years he strove hard to avert the abandonment of 
Virginia and the Bermudas which James’s Spanish friends 
desired. Mrs. Stopes shows incidentally that Shakespeare 
must have derived his knowledge of the wreck of Sir George 
Somers’s expedition off the Bermudas—the incident which 
suggested the opening scenes of 7'he Tempesi—from a private 
letter written by William Strachey from Virginia to an “ Excel- 
lent Lady,” who may have been the Countess of Southampton. 
The letter was not printed till 1625, but it contains several 
passages about the storm and the St. Elmo’s fire on the rigging 
which seem to be reproduced in the play. Clearly, then, 
Shakespeare was in touch with the Colonial party, as we may 
call them, who were becoming very active and influential in 
London, before he retired to Stratford. Mrs. Stopes has found 
in the British Museum a copy of William Strachey’s Lawes for 
the Colony in Virginia Britannica (1612), which he presented 
with a dedication to his friend, the Rev. William Crashaw, 
father of Richard, the mystical poet. William Crashaw was in 
the habit of preaching sermons in support of the new colony. 
He was also a follower of Southampton’s and acted as his inter- 
mediary when the Earl gave a large collection of books to his 
old college, St. John’s, Cambridge. As Sir A. W. Ward pointed 
out a year or two ago, the personalities of the Colonial party 
under James the First would repay further study. They were 
men of active minds, mostly Puritans in their religious outlook, 
and moved by patriotism as well as by a desire to find profitable 
investments in the New World. America owes as much to 
them as to the Pilgrim Fathers; indeed, the Pilgrim Fathers 
could not have gone without their support and encouragement. 

We may draw attention to one curious slip in Mrs. Stopes’s 
narrative. The Sir Oliver Cromwell who entertained King 
James at Hinchinbrook in 1603 was the uncle, not the father, 
of the future Protector. 





GREENLAND BY THE POLAR SEA.* 
Mr. Rasmussen’s story of his last expedition to Northern 
Greenland in 1917 is deeply interesting and well told. The most 
earnest students of Polar research might be excused for over- 
looking the work done by the Danish explorer at a time when 
Great Britain was absorbed in the War. It may be well to 
record, therefore, that Mr. Rasmussen completed the work 
of mapping Northern Greenland, the final stage of which had 
been begun by Admiral Peary and continued by the late Mylius 
Erichsen and then by Mr. Rasmussen himself in 1912, His 
plan was to take a very small party of expert Eskimo hunters 
and to live on the country. The plan involved risks, but, as a 
Dane born in Greenland and long resident there, Mr. Rasmussen 
knew his Eskimo intimately and could place implicit trust in 
them. The contrast between his modest party of natives and 
the large expeditions of brave amateurs, such as Admiral Nares’s 
British naval expedition of 1875-76 in the ‘ Alert’ and * Dis- 
covery, or Greely’s American expedition of 1882 in which 
Lockwood attained 83° 24’ North latitude, is very impressive. 
Mr. Rasmussen himself marvels at the resolute will of those 
British seamen of half-a-century ago who, without the help of 
dogs to drag their sledges, without ski or even snow shoes, 
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made tremendous journeys over the sea-ice and through the 
deep snow on the land. Sir Lewis Beaumont, who as a young 
lieutenant from the ‘ Alert’ reached Sherard Osborne Fjord in 
1876, contributes an appreciative preface to his successor’s book ; 
Mr. Rasmussen found Lieutenant Beaumont’s report uninjured 
in a beacon at the mouth of the fjord and brought it home as a 
present to the Admiralty. Yet the new method of exploring 
Greenland is not without its dangers. Mr. Rasmussen had with 
him a Swedish botanist, Dr. Wulff, and a Danish geologist, Dr. 
Koch, and four hardy Eskimo. One of the Eskimo was lost 
while hunting. Dr. Wulff died from exhaustion a few days 
before the party, worn out with the fatigue of a long march over 
glaciers, reached the Eskimo settlement at Etah, on Smith 
Sound. Their only food was the hares that they shot and cooked 
as best they could. Dr. Wulff, nauseated with broiled hare, 
would eat nothing and lay down to dic, having first dictated 
his report on the flora of the district. His comrades could not 
carry him and would have starved if they had remained with 
him to the end. One more life was thus sacrificed in the quest 
for knowledge of the Arctic. 

It is odd to find Mr. Rasmussen remarking of Greenland north 
of 83° North latitude that “all this even mountain land is 
very fertile,’ with a “wealth of willow and grass.” The fact 
is that the land between the inner ice-cap and the sea does as a 
rule produce vegetation enough to support some kind of animal 
life—hares and other small creatures, foxes and wolves, and, 
in favoured spots, reindeer and musk-oxen. Grant Land, to 
the west of Greenland, abounds in such large game. Mr. 
Rasmussen was disappointed with the hunting in Northern 
Greenland, but he killed enough musk-oxen to feed his men and 
his dogs for several weeks, though the supply was intermiiient 
and uncertain. The Eskimo, it seems, have almost exterminated 
the reindeer since the modern sporting rifle was introduced into 
Greenland. It is a matter for astonishment that in the brief 
Aretic summer of barely two months plants should thrive 
sufficiently to feed animals so large as musk-oxen. Dr. Wuiff’s 
notes on the subject, printed in an appendix, show how the 
plants adapt themselves to the hard conditions and can be frozen 
stiff without suffering injury. The Arctic willow, on which the 
musk-oxen feed, spreads itself along the ground, forming a thick 
network of little branches. Mr. Rasmussen himself was specially 
interested in tracing the remains of former Eskimo camps. 
He begins his book with a lucid and sympathetic account of 
the Northern Eskimo, of whom about two hundred and fifty 
survive, and he ends the book with an essay on the former 
migrations of this curious people, whom Ross in 1818 was the 
first European to discover. They came, Mr. Rasmussen thinks, 
from the northern coasts of Canada to Greenland, spreading 
themselves out in small parties because the food supply was 
not sufficient for large numbers. They wandered down the 
western coast of Greenland and up its eastern shores, but they 
did not cross Northern Greenland because the route was too 
long and dangerous and there was no food to be had in the frozen 
interior. Mr. Rasmussen shows that the Eskimo depend mainly 
on seals for food, light and heat, and not on musk-oxen and 
reindeer. Therefore, they must always have lived on or near 
the coasts where seals can be readily caught. They are still 
migratory folk. Mr. Rasmussen says that they are “the most 
care-free people in the world,” and that they do in fact live in 
“a state of practical and simple communism which gives equal 
rights and equal chances to everybody ’’—except the lazy man. 
On the other hand, it must be pointed out that the Eskimo have 
to combine for self-protection against the terrible hardships of 
the climate, though in large bodies they have never been able 
to agree for long. The Bolshevism of Northern Greenland is 
strictly limited ia its scope by the peculiar conditions, and the 
Eskimo are not likely to join the Third International. In con- 
clusion, we must warmly commend the admirable photographs 
and coloured plates and the excellent maps which adorn Mr. 
Rasmussen's book. 





THE SWEDISH CHURCH AND OURS.* 
Tuts is an interesting and useful work of an eirenic tendency, 
dedicated to the Archbishop of Sweden by a former chaplain 
to the British Legation at Stockhclm. The Swedish Church, 
which accepts the Confession of Augsburg, is episcopal, and has 
much in common with our cwn; it may be doubted, indeed, 
whether the English Ordinal is capable of so spectaculara rendering 





*The Swedish Church and Ours. By Rey. J. Howard Swinstead, D.D, London: 
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as that found in the frontispiece of this beok, representing 
the consecration of a Swedish bishop. The chief difference 
between the two Churches is, perhaps, the lapse of the Diaconate 
in Sweden, but it should be remembered that its survival js 
somewhat nominal both in the Roman Catholic Church and in 
our own; while Christian worship, under whatever forms, has 
much in common; and, as Dr. Swinstead pertinently remarks, 
* A stranger, let us say a Mohammedan, fairly familiar with the 
language used, could instantly detect great similarities, and might 
well marvel that any member whatever of the One Holy Catholic 
Apostolic Church should fail to feel at home in any form of 
celebration of the Holy Communion.” 





McGILL UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. Cyrvs Macmiitan has written an attractive book on 
McGill and Its Story, 1821-1921 (Lane, 21s. net), tracing the 
rise of the great University at Montreal from its very modesi 
beginnings a century ago. Soon after the annexation of 
Canada the British settlers began to agitate for schools, and 
the Government recognized the importance of teaching the 
French inhabitants English. But wars and iack of funds 
delayed the progress of education until the Royal Institution 
was founded in 1818 and began to set up free schools. James 
McGill, 2 Glasgow man who had made money in the fur trade, 
bequeathed at his death in 1813 the sum of £10,000 and a 
small Montreal estate to the Royal Institution—which was 
already sanctioned but had not come into being—in trust to 
establish a University. The Crown granted a charter in 1821, 
and after much litigation with McGill's heirs McGill College 
was opened to students in 1829. A medical school already 
established in Montreal joined forces with the college. The 
first college buildings were completed in 1843. For years 
McGill was hampered by poverty and by interminable disputes 
between the Governors and the Trustees. It began to grow 
as soon as the future Sir William Dawson was appointed Prin- 
cipal. His long term of office, from 1855 to 1892, and the 
reign of his successor, the late Sir William Peterson, who retired 
in 1919, saw McGill transformed from a struggling little colleg: 
into a wealthy and powerful modern university. Rich Canadians 
have given freely to its buildings and endowments. Sir Arthu 
Currie, the former commander of the Canadian Corps in France, 
was appointed Principal of McGill in the summer of 1920, and 
his first act was to make a fresh appeal for funds. The response 
was immediate and generous. Over six million dollars, o1 
about £1,500,000, was subscribed, and half of that came from 
old graduates. A university that inspires such enthusiasm is 
sure to thrive. 





WORKING NORTH FROM PATAGONIA. 
Mr. Harry A. Franck, the American journalist who has 
written so many amusing books of travel, is at his best in 
Working North from Patagonia (T. Fisher Unwin, 25s. net), 
in which he describes a long journey through the Argentine, 
Chile, Uruguay and Brazil, the Guianas and Venezuela, in 
1914-15. He found himself stranded in Rio when he Wai 
broke out, stopping the liner services and sending down the 
Brazilian exchange. <A fellow-countryman engaged him to 
take the Kinetophone, then new to South America, on a six 
months’ tour through Brazil, and Mr. Franck thus had the 
opportunity of seeing many of the smaller Brazilian towns 
that no foreigner visits, as well as of studying local customs 
and administrative methods from a new standpoint. His 
account of this tour is highly interesting, and gives one a truer 
view of the condition of provincial Brazil than one would 
gather from more pretentious books. Mr. Franck sums up a 
town in a few vivid sentences, and is a shrewd judge of men. 
As an American he is evidently distressed by the easy-going 
ways of Brazil, but he tries to be fair. He quotes a Latin- 
American editor as denouncing “ punctuality, that virtue of 
kings and bad custom of Anglo-Saxons,” as “an excellent 
virtue for a machine but a grave defect for a man’’—very 
much in the style of the Socialist leader, Mr. G. D. H. Cole. 
He entered British Guiana by the cverland route—up the 
Amazon to Manaos and thence up the Rio Negro and the 
Branco—and saw for himself how little of the forest-clad 
interior of the colony had been turned to man’s account. On 
the whole, Mr. Franck was favourably impressed by British 
Guiana and Dutch Guiana, but of French Guiana, or Cayenne, 
he draws a most depressing picture. The convict prisons 
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shocked him, and the colony appeared to be “so eminently 
a negro country that, unless one is a high Government official, 
one is out of place in it as a white man.” Mr. Franck’s 
numerous photographs are interesting. 





OLD PLANS OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Mxssrs. Bowzs AND Bowzs, of Cambridge, have published a 
most valuable sct of reproductions of Old Plans of Cambridge, 
with a commentary by the late J. Willis Clark and Mr. Arthur 
Gray, Master of Jesus (2 vols., 84s. net). The plans thus given 
in exact facsimile are those of Richard Lyne (1574), George 
Braun (1575), John Hamond (1592), Thomas Fuller (1634), 
David Loggan (1688) and William Custance (1798). The 
first four are bird’s-eye views. Hamond’s, the largest and 
most accurate of these, fills nine sheets, a single copy of which 
has been preserved in the Bedleian. The plan given in Fuller’s 
history is of little value. Loggan’s plan is, of course, precise 
and trustworthy ; the aspect of Cambridge altered very little 
in the century following, and Custance’s plan shows the town 
on the eve of the modern developments which long since de 
stroyed its pleasant rural character. The commentary, which 
was begun by the late Mr. Willis Clark, and which is mainly 
the work of the Master of Jesus, shows an exact and minute 
knowledge of Cambridge topography. It is highly interesting 
to trace on the plans the successive changes, which were far 
greater during the seventeenth century than one might have 
Small sections of the plans are reproduced in the 


supposed, 
Prefixed to 


text for the further elucidation of the subiect. 
the text are short essays on the river, the castle and the “ King’s 
Ditch,’ which Mr. Gray shows to have been far older than the 
reign of Henry III. to which it is usually attributed. Professor 
Marr contributes a paper on the geology of Cambridge, and 
there is a note by the late Mr. Willis Clark on the arms of the 
University and the town. For the history of Cambridge this 
handsome work will henceforth be a primary authority. 





NEW ZEALAND FERNS. 

New ZEALAND is noted for its ferns; they are abundant and 
beautiful ; many of them are found nowhere else in the world. 
Mr. H. B. Dobbie, in his New Zealand Ferns (Whitcombe and 
‘Tombs, 42s. net), has given a popular account of these graceful 
plants. Accompanying the descriptions are numerous repro- 
ductions from photographs of the entire plant or of a frond, and 
often, in the case of the tree-ferns especially, we are given a 
beautiful illustration of the plant growing in its natural sur- 
roundings. As a boy the author collected ferns in England, 
end when, in 1875, he landed in New Zealand, he began an 
enthusiastic study of the local ferns. He tells us of his many 
searches for rare or especially beautiful ferns, and gives useful 
hints for their cultivation. Slugs seem to have been his greatest 
enemy, and he tells the story of his efforts, at last successful, 
to get rid of these. A few interesting natural history facts peep 
out of his general remarks, as when he draws attention to the 
encroachments of furze, an alien plant, onland previously largely 
occupied by ferns, and to the ephemeral nature of some of these 
invasions, as in the case of hundreds of acres covered with sweet- 
smelling musk in 1878. The book can be recommended to ali 
those interested in ferns. 





FICTION. 

The Council of Seven. By J. C. Snaith. 7s. 6d. net.) 
+-Nothing could be mare promising as a theme for a novel 
than the situation with which this book cpens. The author 
shows a promising young politician whose career is threatened 
with complete failure by the Universal Press—a Trust into which 
practically all the newspapers in Great Britain and America 
have been amalgamated by Saul Hartz, generally spoken of as 
sesides blasting the career of John Endor, M.P., 
the Colossus, through his manipulation of the wires, dictates 
war or peace according solely to the interests of his own business, 
There is something extremely striking in Mr. Snaith’s demonstra- 
tion of how, by dishonest reporting and the addition of one letter 
which causes “word” to read “sword,” Mr. Endor, the great 
advocate for peace with America, is made to seem to wish 
immediately to declare war. The far-reaching consequences of 
a Press campaign on this theme, although to a certain extent 
contradicted two days afterwards by a feeble denial, must 
cause the public to consider with some anxiety how great would 
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be the power of a dishonest Press controlled merely by 
one hand. Unfortunately, the author has not been content 
with this simple theme, which, however, he develops most 
amusingly by a very detailed picture of the way in which 
the astute Prime Minister handles the situation for his own 
advantage. But mixed up with all this are the doings of an 
international secret society which is founded in order to maintain 
the peace of the world, and which condemns its victims to 
summary execution according to its own ideas of justice. This 
mixing of crude melodrama with an interesting theme is dis- 
tinctly irritating, and the two sides of the plot amalgamate so 
badly that the reader, when closing the volume, will have a 
feeling of disappointment that so good and original an idea 
should have been wasted. There is an admirable description 
of a contested by-election. In fact, if the melodrama could be 
eliminated, the book would be a highly suggestive, if slightly 
exaggerated, account of a situation with which the world may 
yet some day be confronted. 

Mary Wollaston. By Henry Kitchell Webster. (Nash and 
Grayson. 7s. 6d. net.)—There is something not quite satis- 
factory to the reader about a story in which the hero and heroine 
are hardly able to sustain their title to their réles. The same 
state of things is also a little disconcerting to the critic. There 
seem to him to be two hearts to the book, he can count two 
distinct pulses, and this phenomenal condition is apt to throw 
out his diagnosis. When the point of interest in a novel shifts 
too often, and there are too many principal boys and girls, 
sympathy inevitably becomes so widely diffused that the 
author’s grip upon the emoticnal concentration of his reader 
fails of its effect. This is almost, if not quite, the case with 
Mr. Webster’s new novel. The romance shared by John 
Wollaston, an able American surgeon, and Paula Carresford, 
an operatic star twenty-five years his junior, competes very 
closely for the first place in the reader’s interest with that of 
Mary Wollaston herself and Anthony March, the piano-tuning 
composer of her choice. Both themes are, of course, closely 
interwoven. The curious and vitally intimate relation which 
exists between Mary and her father is mainly instrumental 
in producing the imperfect understanding between him and 
her stepmother, and also influences, less directly, the relations 
between herself and March. The existence of this powerful 
bond also tends to a decentralization of plot, and it is conceivable 
that there are those who will think Dr. Wollaston a more heroic 
figure than the rather elusive Tony. However this may be, 
the atmosphere of the whole book is very American, very 
modern, and very post-magnum-bellum, to coin an adjective. 
Whether the unfortunate adventure which Mary had in her 
New York days, before the beginning of the book, is as essential 
to the evolution of his plot as the author would evidently have 
him believe the reader may be inclined to doubt. Mary’s own 
attitude to the affair, if ultra-modern, is quite comprehensible, 
however, and perhaps its introduction is justified by the addi- 
tional light which it contributes to the elucidation of her person- 
ality. Mr. Webster has a delightful way of occasionally sharing 
with his reader his doubts and surmises as to the thoughts and 
actions of his characters. This method has a classical tradition, 
and is employed with restrained spontaneity by the author. 
It thus invites co-operation in the unravelling of an emotional 
tangle, which in any case is accorded a breadth of treatment 
that will make its own appeal. 

Pamela Herself. By Desmond Coke. (Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. net.)—This novel contains a minute analysis of Pamela, 
a very silly woman, married before she is eighteen to Henry 
Kitson, the head-master of a big public school. As there are 
no events in the book, its whole success depends on the delinca- 
tion of the various characters depicted, and Mr. Desmond Coke 
contrives to hold the attention of his readers while he tells how 
Henry Kitson becomes more and more intolerably pedagogic 
while Pamela, entirely cutting herself off from any interest in 
the school, devotes herself to her two children. Unfortunately, 
however, she has no conception of these young people as separate 
individuals, and her only idea is to continue to be the perfect 
mother of children under ten years old. Joyce, the girl, is the 
elder, and, when Raymond is still at school, falls in love with a 
wounded officer who comes as a stopgap master to Sefton School. 
The chapters in which Joyce and Raymond, now respectively 
about eighteen and sixteen, expound the situation as seen from 
their point of view are among the most successful in the book. 
Joyce contrives to escape by marriage, but the unhappy 
Raymond, at sixteen, is taken away from the school in which he 
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is getting on pretty well so that he may be transferred to 
Sefton, to keep his mother company when she is dull. Needless 
to say, this preposterous plan ends in utter failure. Raymond 
plays a practical joke on one of the masters, fails to confess, 
and Henry Kitson announces in full school that he will expel 
the culprit whoever he may be. The book ends with the expul- 
sion of Raymond and with Pamela eloping with a young master 
who has formerly been a boy in the school. The elopement is 
the first thing in the book which is not convincing. Even 
Pamela knows that it is she who has brought such misfortunes 
on her boy, and it is hardly credible that she would abandon 
him in the impulsive way depicted. True, she repents in the 
last two chapters, and we are conscious as we close the book that 
we leave the unfortunate heroine, in whom, in spite of her 
folly, we have been forced to take an interest, a prey to remorse 
and disillusionment. The novel is an extremely clever piece 
of characterization, and gives a picture of the appalling dullness 
of life in an institution as lived by a person who has no part 
and takes no interest in the rest of the community. 

OTHER Novets.—Affairs of Men. By Marjorio Bowen. 
(Heath, Cranton. 7s. 6d. net.)—This collection of battle 
studies, extracted from her historical novels and reprinted in 
book form, will do Miss Bowen’s reputation no dis-service. 
They show her at her very best, to which she almost invariably 
rises when dealing with the pageant of history.——Pillory. 
By Brandon Fleming. (F. V. White and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
When the little girl was asked to define the word ‘‘ moderation ” 
her answer was: “ Not being too good.’ The disadvantages of 
immoderation in this respect are aptly illustrated in this highly 
dramatic tale of the double tragedy which overtook two girls 
whom their father endeavoured to constrain to a practice of 
impossibly narrow virtues.——The Lunatic at Large Again. 
By J. Storer Clouston. (Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
An excellent phantasy in which the reader will welcome an old 
friend. The irresponsibility and vivacity with which the 
“ Lunatic’s ” further adventures are related are quite irresistible. 





POETS AND POETRY. 





THE “ART FOR ART’S SAKE” DILEMMA. 
Rvuskty, Tennyson, Swinburne, Rossetti, and Stevenson were 
all of them in their several ways deeply affected by a controversy 
which came to be known as the “ Art for Art’s sake ”’ question. 
Was an artist to be, as Stevenson, for example, held, a maker 
of beautiful things and to follow beauty wherever or into what- 
soever company it might lead him? Or was he, as Tennyson 
affirmed, to be the noble teacher who should inspire and help 
struggling humanity on its way ? 

Almost every writer for half a century took sides upon this 
question, and the work of many of them was profoundly affected 
by their conscious attitude upon it—the decorative painters, 
the decorative writers on the one hand, and Tennyson and his 
like thinkers, who still would “Justify the ways of God to 
man,” on the other. And now apparently the years have 
brushed the question aside. In all our modern criticism, in all 
the many diverse aesthetic creeds that are set forth, it finds 
no place. Which way has it been settled, then? Is the poet 
to be Scheherazade, the amiable and ingenious narrator of the 
Arabian Nights, or a seer and prophet who is to lead mankind 
along the right road? This question seems at first a difficult 
one, as it is so abundantly obvious that no sort of tacit assent 
has been given to either proposition. How, then, has the 
problem for the moment solved itself? Yet I think we shall 
find that it really has solved itself, and that in a not unusual 
way. We have shifted unconsciously on to another plane of 
thought about the arts and the ethics which belong to them. 

Behind the “ Art for Art’s Sake” controversy was, I believe, 
a tacit assumption that we all, the poet included, knew instinc- 
tively in any given instance what was right and what was 
wrong. ‘Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever” 
was the reductio ad absurdum of this point of view. It was 
in vain for Stevenson to say that honesty was not as easy as 
blindman’s-buff. His hearers, and perhaps the poet himself, 
interpreted this, I fancy, as meaning that the flesh was weak, 
not that the understanding was dim. 

But we have gradually come to realize—some of us only 
gropingly on the unconscious plane—that there is some sort 
of catch here. Sir Thomas More believed unhesitatingly in 
the rightness of burning heretics. A fellow-don, in urging 





compulsory chapels upon Mr. Jowett, said, to clinch the argu- 
ment, “‘ Well, Jowett, so far as I can see, it is a choice 
between a compulsory religion and no religion at all” ; to which 
Jowett gave his celebrated reply, “ My mind is not of sufficient 
subtlety to distinguish between two such alternatives.” 

The reader will easily recall for himself a dozen instances of 
what we might call the changeability of morals, or rather of 
the necessary evolution of our outlook upon morals. We have 
at last a long enough history behind us to realize that, though 
there may be the Platonic Ideas—the sealed patterns—of 
truth, honesty, right and wrong laid up in Heaven, their mani- 
festations compounded with the shifting stuff of human life 
are very variable. Something of this truth is popularly expressed 
in the colloquialism that the old people acted “according to 
their lights,” and this is where we have begun subconsciously 
to feel that the poet comes in. His work is to increase the 
illuminating power of the said “ lights.’ We dare not say 
off-hand, any more than can a judge who has not heard the 
evidence, what is right or what is wrong in a given case. Who 
knows, we may all at this moment in some matter—sexual 
morality, perhaps—be acting upon ethical principles as mistaken 
as were those of the heretic burners, who were often, like Sir 
Thomas More, the most conscientious of men acting from 
the sternest sense of duty. Such or such a line of conduct is 
condemned as being wrong; the man who would stop the poct 
or the writer from defending the condemned line of conduct is 
acting in the spirit of a judge who refuses to hear the counsel 
for the defence. The analogy between the function of a poet, 
at least one of his functions, and that of the advocate is a 
very close one. Ifthe poet, by taking thought or by inspiration, 
is visited with a gleam of understanding of the motives of some 
other human being in performing a certain action, he is very 
much in the position of the briefed advocate. It is his business to 
put the point of view up for what it is worth. This was a matter 
which Browning thoroughly understood. Let those who say, 
“Ah! but not if it is contrary to what is right and decent” 
remember heretic burning and compulsory religion and be 
humble. Not perhaps right and wrong, but certainly our 
knowledge and groping understanding of them and their appli- 
cations are in the highest degree mutable. Tennyson knew 
that :— 

“The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands.” 

But neither he nor Milton—to instance two of our greatest 
didactic poets—realized that this was as true of our com- 
prehension of ethics as of the facts of geography. Systems 
of ethics we must obviously have, for it is impossible for men 
to live in a community together without a pretty strict code. 
To take an apparently ridiculous instance, could twenty-two 
men amuse themselves for three days on a patch of green grass 
with two bats and a ball and six sticks if it were not for the 
M.C.C. rules of cricket ? A system of ethics, enforced as rigidly 
as circumstances allow, is absolutely essential if men are to live 
together. The didactic poet, the poet who regards “ Art for 
Art’s Sake” as the “ chiefest Lord of Hell,” has conceived his 
function to be that of helping to enforce the existing rules, 
and is apt to neglect his true function of devising or of pro- 
viding data for the devising of new and better rules. That this 
was an unfortunate limitation of function the decorative artist 
saw. ‘The chosen children of beauty,” the artists who conceived 
of their function as that of making human life endurable, of 
gladdening, if it might be, man’s passage between ‘a dark 
and a dark,”’ were uneasy at such a petrification. 

But in repudiating the idea that the function of the poet was 
that of a judge, or, as they themselves would perhaps have 
said, of a kind of hortatory policeman, they went too far. 
They dissociated themselves completely from ethics. This 
weakened their position. As makers of beauty they took rank 
below the makers of laws. For man is an intensely ethical 
animal; in the end ethics are the things he cares about most. 
And necessarily so, for ethics are the code by which he adapts 
himself to the extremely ticklish business of reconciling his 
inner biological needs with the circumstances of living in a 
community. The least mistake in this all-important sphere 
of the code and he feels that he may be seized and burnt at 
the stake or condemned to lifelong celibacy. So in dissociating 
from all traffic with this absorbing affair the Decoratives cut 
themselves adrift from the main current of human life. 
Stevenson, a man of peculiarly clear vision, saw that this was 
the result of their creed, but he saw no way out of the decorative 
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position except by joining with the didactics whose tenets he 
could not accept. So he frankly said with a sigh that it must 
be acknowledged that the writer and the artist is but the fille 
de joie of the community. But the highest and the most 
serious function of the poet is to teach the law-makers— 
and we are all in a smaller or greater degree law-makers— 
something about the human soul, sometimes to see beauty 
where before we had only seen shame and meanness, some- 
times to tear the mask off pretension. This idea of the poet’s 
function is not a new one. Certainly much of this simple 
doctrine of the poet or the prophet as the “ forth-teller,” though 
dark to Tennyson, was plain, for example, to the author of 
Ecclesiastes; he is as much concerned to give us a moving, 
sympathetic picture of the old man to whom the grasshopper 
is a burden and in whom desires have failed as he is to give us 
direct ethical instruction. A. WILtiAMs-ELLIs, 





THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 

Tus Nineteenth Century gives prominence, rightly enough, to 
an article on ‘Our Supreme Need of Education,” by Mr. 
Reginald Lennard. He shows the intimate relation between 
a good system of national education and the production of 
material wealth; it is disappointing to find that he does not 
go on to emphasize the moral and political value of education, 
which is far more necessary in a democratic State than in a 
despotic country like Russia or Turkey. Lord Long, in an 
article on “The Secret Service and Communism,” maintains 
that the law of sedition should be strengthened and that it 
should be administered by the Lord Chancellor instead of the 
Home Secretary. The foreign agents who are propagating 
Bolshevism here should, Lord Long thinks, be expelled, and 
the foreign money sent here for the purpose of stirring up a 
revolution should be confiscated. The strange thing is that 
the Government should remain inactive tn face of these dangers. 
Mr. Robert Donald and Colonel Wedgwood discuss the suggested 
alliance between Independent Liberals and Labour from a 
detached Liberal and from a Labour standpoint; Mr. Donald 
ls cautious and sceptical, while Colonel Wedgwood, admitting 
that Labour is not yet fit to govern, doubts whether at the 
aext General Election Labour will win more than 140 seats and 
Mr. Asquith 60 seats. Mr. Cyril Falls states painful facts 
clearly in “Ireland: Some Truths.” ‘‘ Whatever this old 
Empire may be called upon to yield within the next few years, 
let us hope that it will either yield it swiftly or deny it decisively 
as bad. Above all, let us hope that it will not again permit 
the world to believe that it will surrender to violence what it 
refuses to reason.”” General F. G. Stone writes on ‘‘ Reduction 
of Armaments: our Present Position,” pointing out how small 
the Army is now and declaring that Germany is already pre- 
paring for the next war. Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge discusses 
“Naval Efficiency and Economy,” which can, he thinks, be 
obtained if the craze for very big capital ships is outgrown. 
The Bishop of Birmingham contributes an instructive article 
on “The Future of our Hospitals.” He strongly disapproves, 
for sound practical reasons, of the proposal to put the hospitals 
under the control of the State. He would wish the hospitals to 
co-operate together more readily and to improve their manage- 
ment; and he would have them take more pains to instruct 
the “new rich” in the duty and happiness of giving. Bishop 
Welldon pleads for a fuller recognition of ‘The Bible in the 
Schools,” for the sake of Christian principles and for the sake 
of national unity; it is deplorable to have to admit the truth 
of his remark that ‘ the rivalry or jealousy between the Church 
and Nonconformity in England has banished religious teaching, 
and the reading of the Bible itself, from some schools.’ Mr. 
W. J. Ferrar’s article on “‘ The Poetry of Sussex” and Miss 
Aimée Bright’s ‘ In Praise of Chelsea” are pleasant to read. 

In the Fortnightly Review Sir Michael O'Dwyer has an 
important and disquieting article on “‘ Gandhi and the Prince’s 
Visit to India.” He points out that the violent disorders 
which have been the outcome of Mr. Gandhi’s agitation could 
have been foreseen three years ago, but that the Government 
deliberately shut their eyes to the facts. He shows that Mr. 
Montagu, who has refused to let the subject be discussed in 
the House of Commons, is solely responsible for the inability 
of the Indian Government to bring Mr. Gandhi to justice. Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer thinks that Lord Reading will be compelled 
to reverse “the India Office policy of placating your enemies 
at all costs, even the sacrifice of your principles, your servants 
and your friends”; but that policy is not confined to the India 
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Office under the Coalition. General R. G. Burton gives an 
interesting account of Hyderabad under the title of “ The 
Romance of an Indian State.” Dr. E. J. Dillon, writing on 
“Europe and Bolshevism,” maintains that Lenin, an arch- 
fanatic, will never compromise with civilization as the poli- 
ticians expect him to do, and that the idea of the Bolsheviks 
co-operating with the Allies for the economic reconstruction 
of Europe is “demonstrably incongruous, impracticable and 
perilous.” Dr. Dillon seems to think that Russia should be 
left to work out her salvation in her own way. Dr. W. Permewan 
considers ‘“‘ The Future of the Liberal Party ” to be very gloomy 
because its programme is obsolete and based mainly on personal 
and traditional prejudices. Professor J. A. Strahan deals in 
general terms, and hopefully, with “‘ Federation and Confederation 
in the British Empire,” envisaging it as a combination of many 
federal States both British and non-British. Mr. W. H. Mallock 
discusses “‘ Scientific Methods of Propaganda ” which should be 
employed to combat the revolutionary agitation of certain 
sections of the Labour Party and its allies. Mr. Lancelot Lawton 
comments on what he regards as ‘‘ The Evasions of Washington ” 
in dealing with Japanese aims in China. Dr. Montagu Lomax 
contributes a weighty article on ‘“‘ The Problem of Insanity and 
its Asylum Treatment,” in support of the case presented in his 
recent book. He lays great stress on the need for classifying 
mental patients and especially for treating mild cases of mental 
disease at an early stage without certification. Miss Winifred 
Stephens has an informing paper on “ Women and the Clubs 
of the French Revolution” ; the women’s clubs were suppressed 
by the: Convention, at the instance of the women who did not 
belong to them. 

Lord Crewe writes with little enthusiasm on “ Ireland and the 
Articles of Agreement” in the Contemporary. He seems to 
expect that Mr. De Valera will try to make mischief. Sir 
Valentine Chirol, dealing with “The Washington Conference 
and the Pacific Problem,” declares that Japan herself was the 
first to suggest the replacement of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
by the Four-Power Treaty, and that not Japan but the Chinese 
delegation is to blame for the delay in the settlement of the 
Shantung question. Mr. Ignatius Phayre describes ‘ Spain’s 
Adventure in Morocco,” commenting severely on the adminis- 
trative incapacity which Spanish Ministers have shown. 
Dr. Seton Watson, writing on ““ Hungary under Admiral Horthy,” 
says that the old gang in Hungary is again in full control and 
that it is spending large sums in reorganizing the army with a 
view to attacking its neighbours. Mr. P. C. Ray, the editor of 
the Bengalee, contributes an article on “ India at the Cross- 
Roads,” in which he says that Mr. Gandhi’s party “may unmake 
the future of India, but can never make it,” and that the “ Neo- 
Moderates,” who regard ‘‘dyarchy” as an utter failure, but 
who do not want to expel the British from India, are the coming 
men. Mr. Ray complains that the “ transferred ” departments 
were not given more money than before. He thinks that the 
British and Indian Armies could be cut down almost to nothing 
and that then India would thrive; he is blind to the risk of 
internal disorder or of invasion from the North, for Indian 
politicians never will face the hard facts. Dr. J. Scott Lidgett 
puts the case for the Progressives in the coming London County 
Council elections. He admits that the Municipal Reformers 
have on the whv’s done well, and he attacks the Labour Party 
for its extravagance and for its subservience to the Communists. 
Dr. Inge has an admirable article on the Quakers, and Mr. 
Alfred Noyes contributes a most appreciative notice of “ The 
Poetry of W. E. Henley.” 

The National Review places first in a most interesting number 
a vigorous article by the Duke of Northumberland on “ The 
Future of Conservatism.’’ He sketches the collapse of the old 
Liberal Party and expresses a complete distrust of the Coalition, 
which is “little more than an inert mass in the hands of the 
Party machine, which is manipulated by a past-master in the 
art who has established a virtual autocracy by his personal 
ascendancy over the Cabinet by filling the public departments 
with his nominees and by his control over a Press which has 
been purchased by the sale of honours.” He declares that in 
the work of disintegration ‘“‘ the Coalition is labouring with far 
greater effect than the extremists of Labour,” and that “ the 
advent of the Labour Party to power would be a boon” because 
“it is infinitely better to stand an open siege from your enemies 
than to see the defences surrendered one by one by the garrison.” 
The Duke of Northumberland thinks, however, that the Con- 
servative forces are rallying, though the Unionist leaders are 
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too blind to see it. ‘‘ A British Taxpayer” sums up the recent 
exploits of ‘‘ Our Overpaid Politicians ” and suggests that their 
new-born zeal for economy is a mere pretence. Captain Prety- 
man, in a thoughtful and informing article, describes ‘“‘ The 
Overtaxation of Land” and declares that “no agricultural 
estate in Great Britain is solvent at the present time.” The 
agricultural labourer “ receives less than any other manual 
worker in proportion to the quality of his work,” but it is impos- 
sible for the hard-pressed farmer to pay the labourer the wages 
that he deserves. Sir Bernard Mallet puts the question, “ Is 
England in Danger of Racial Decline ?”” with special reference 
to Professor McDougall’s recent book, and concludes that the 
outlook is very gloomy, although not hopeless. He points out 
that the parents of the poorest and most prolific classes are 
relieved of all need to exercise forethought in regard to their 
families, while the fitter and wealthier classes are being driven 
down to the poverty line by the ever-increasing pressure of 
taxation for “ public assistance’’ and are being compelled to 
limit their families. Mr. Geoffrey Dawson contributes a charm- 
ing memoir of the late Walter Morrison, whose talents and 
generosity were far too little known to the public. Mr. Maxse 
discusses the conduct of Mr. Asquith’s Ministry before the War 
in a pungent article, ‘“‘ How Will It Seem to the Historian ?” 
and contradicts Mr. Asquith’s suggestion that Lord Kitchener 
was his immediate successor at the War Office in August, 1914. 
General Ludendorff's latest version of the German plan of cam- 
paign in 1914 is translated from his new book. We are glad to 
see that the full text of the Naturalization Committee’s report 
on the case of Sir Edgar Speyer is reprinted in this readable 
issue. 

Blackwood’s contains the first accurate account of “ The 
Strafing of L.Z. 76,” which was destroyed on August 11th, 1918, 
in the Heligoland Bight, by Lieutenant Culley in a “ Camel.” 
The airman had to rise from the deck of a lighter, towed by a 
destroyer—a most hazardous feat for all concerned; the 
Zeppelin was attracted to its fate by a sham fight arranged by 
the Harwich squadron. Forty minutes after the fight, the 
squadron was warned by the Admiralty that a Zeppelin was 
in the position where it had been sighted fifty minutes before ; 
the Admiralty’s intelligence service was clearly most efficient. 
Colonel C. E. Vickery gives a most interesting account of “ A 
Journey in Arabia ’—from Jeddah to Taif, near Mecca, over a 
pass 9,000 feet high. “The Peregrinations of an Officer's 
Wife” are highly diverting and will be continued. Mr. C. E. 

-Montague has an excellent paper on a rock climb on Cwm 
Idwal, in North Wales, called “In Hanging Garden Gully.” 
Mr. Edmund Candler’s article, ““ Bow and Adore,” ig a notable 
study of the servile Oriental in contrast with the Englishman. 

The London Mercury prints a good deal of interesting verse 
this month. Mr. Martin Armstrong’s ‘“ Before Battle,” Mr. 
Kenneth Ashley’s “The Two-Seater,” and Professor Elton’s 
admirable version in rhymed couplets of Nekrasov’s “ The 
Birthplace ’”’ may be noted. Mr. Santayana contributes a little 
prose fantasy, ‘‘ Hermes the Interpreter,” and Mr. George Moore 
a short story. The Rev. R. A. Knox, in ‘‘ A Ramble in Barset- 
shire,” shows a rarely intimate knowledge of Anthony Trollope’s 
novels, rounded off with a sketch-map. Mr. Middleton Murry 
writes at length on “ A Neglected Heroine of Shakespeare — 

. Virginia, the wife of Coriolanus, while Mr. J. H. Hone discusses 

.Sympathetically, but not uncritically, “The Poetry of Mr. 
Hardy,’ whom he likens to “the atheist in church—most 
sentimental of figures.” 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


— —_——_. 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


SOME 





The Companion Bible. Part VI., Acts—Revelation. (H. 
Milford. 8s, 6d. net.)—This useful and scholarly edition of the 
Bible is now at last completed. It gives the Authorized Version 
in the left-hand column of each page, retaining the verses but 
spacing the text so as to mark it off into paragraphs which 
correspond to the “structures” or analysis given, with many 
notes, in the right-hand column. To each book is prefixed a 
short analytical and critical introduction, conservative in tone. 
Appendices deal with special topics, such as the chronology of 
the Acts, the formulae of Baptism, the meaning of “ Ekklesia ” 
and the order of the Pauline Epistles. The text, printed in one 
column of bold type and properly spaced, is very much easier to 





read than the text of an ordinary Testament. It would be wel] 
if our Bible printers could be induced to abandon the traditional 
double-column page, which has nothing to recommend it but 
its antiquity. We know of one charming Oxford Testament 
which is printed, like all modern books, across the page, but the 
Bible printer rarely ventures on such innovations, however 
obvious and desirable they may be. 





Canada To-day, 1921-22, edited by Robert J. Arnott (Canada 
Newspaper Company, 2s. 6d. net), is the sixth annual issue of 
this attractive and readable record of the progress of the 
Dominion. It devotes short chapters to the several provinces 
and has a compact gazetteer of the towns with more than a 
thousand people. It contains also a number of general articles, 
many excellent illustrations anda map. The preliminary census 
figures for 1921 show that Canada has a population of 9,164,450, 
or nearly two millions more than in 1911. Two-thirds of tlie 
people live east of Lake Superior. Though the prairie provinces 
are rapidly increasing their numbers, all three of them, togethe: 
with British Columbia, have not the population of Ontario. 


Dreams and the Unconscious. By C. W. Valentine. (Chris- 
tophers. 4s. 6d. net.)—Quite a number of people have inquired 
lately for a good, short handbook on modern psychology and 
psycho-analysis. Such inquirers are rather difficult to answer ; 
the fact being that there is no single textbook which is at 
once reasonably interestingly written, comprehensive and non- 
technical. Psycho-analysis still awaits a popular expounder 
of genius. Meanwhile, Mr. Valentine’s Dreams and the Uncon- 
scious, if read in conjunction with Mr. Bernard Hart’s famous 
The Psychology of Insanity, and perhaps with Miss Susan 
Brierley’s rather dull, but particularly fair and broad-minded 
summary, which we noticed im a previous issue, would give the 
non-expert reader an idea of the present position of the science 
of psychology and the methods by which it has been arrived at. 
Mr. Valentine’s book gives an account of an entertaining experi- 
ment which he is accustomed to use as a proof of the value of 
Jung's free association method (the word list). He shows that 
in many criminal cases this method might be usefully employed. 


Sir Robert Howard’s Comedy, “ The Committee.” Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Carryl Nelson Thurber. (Urbana : 
University of Illinois. $1.50.)—The Committee is not a play any 
one would read unless making a special study of Restoration 
literature, and, as far as we know, it has not been reprinted foi 
over a century. In his own day Sir Robert Howard was a 
distinguished literary man, and we still have Dryden’s Essay 
of Dramatic Poetry to remind us of the great controversy between 
Dryden and Howard on the respective merits of rhymed and 
unrhymed verse. After reading The Committee one wonders 
at the popularity it enjoyed. In its own day, of course, it 
was of topical interest, for it satirized both the mannerisms 
af the Puritans and the much-hated Committees of Seques 
tration, but a hundred years afterwards it was still being 
produced, apparently with as great success. Perhaps the 
reason for this is to be found in the one outstanding character 
in the play, Teague. Teague, no doubt, is the original of 
that stock stage character, the wild Irishman. The par! 
appealed to Moody, Lacy and other famous comedians of the 
time. Teague might conceivably entertain an audience of to- 
day. But when he is not on the stage, Howard’s poorly barbed 
satire and his very flimsy plot, which is spread over five acts, 
would be insufferable. We must not, however, forget our debt 
of gratitude to the scholarship which has unearthed and anno- 
tated this forgotten play. Mr. Thurber’s long and erudite 
introduction and his numerous textual notes are but one of many 
examples of the activities of that astonishingly fertile source of 
learning, the Universities of America. 


Woodlore for Young Sportsmen. By H. Mortimer Batten. 
(Heath Cranton. 15s. net.)—Mr. Batten covers a wide range 
in this readable book, for he deals with the wild animals of 
Great Britain, the game birds, “* vermin real and unreal,” and 
freshwater fish, and has a good deal to say also about rabbiting, 
mole-catching, making leather goods, and camping out. The 
book is very well illustrated with fifty-five excellent photographs 
and with drawings. 

The Ethical Theory of Hegel. By Hugh A. Reyburn. (Claren- 
don Press. 8s. 6d. net.)—Professor Reyburn, of Cape Town, 
has produced a useful study, expository and critical, of Hegel's 
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Philosophy of Rigit. Hegel, he says, has been misunderstood 
and needs to be reinterpreted. No philosopher excites sharper 
controversy than Hegel, even at this distance of time, but 
Professor Reyburn’s exposition need not distress the anti- 
Hegelians. In the closing chapters on the State and the limits 
of the State, he admits Hegel’s inconsistency and vagueness. 
It must be allowed that Hegel was not responsible for the 
perverse use to which his doctrine of the State was put by the 
Kaiser-worshipping pedants who followed him. 


The Church Quarterly Review for January contains an impor- 
tant article by Professor Arthur C. Headlam on “The Modernist 
Christology.”” He strongly deprecates heresy-hunting as being 
both inexpedient and unscientific. At the same time, he ex- 
presses grave doubts of the soundness of the Modernist position, 
which he examines in some detail. The Bishop of Worcester, 
in a scholarly article on “‘ Worcester Ordinations Six Centuries 
Ago,” remarks that while his predecessor, Bishop Thomas de 
Cobham, between 1317 and 1327 ordained at least 1,500 men, he 
himself in four years has only had to ordain eleven men. 


The Hispanic Society of America has added to its remarkable 
series of South American biographical dictionaries Argentines 
of To-day, by Mr. W. B. Parker (2 vols., 20s.), containing 
notices, often with portraits, of 480 representative citizens of 
Argentina. The book should be of great use to merchants 
doing business with Argentina as well as to those who are 
interested in Argentine politics. 





BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 








Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Origins of the War. By Raymond Poincaré. (Cassell. 
12s. net.)——F rance and England : Their Relations in the Middle 
Ages and Now. By T. F. Tout. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Marlborough and the Rise of the British Army. By C. T. Atkinson. 





(Putnams. 21s. net.)——Portuguese Literature. By Aubrey 
¥. G. Bell. (Clarendon Press. 21s. net.)——The Records of 


St. Bartholomew's Priory and of the Church and Parish of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, West Smithfield. By E. A. Webb. 
2 vols. (H. Milford. 84s. net.)——T7he Ruin of the Ancient 
Civilisation and the Triumph of Christianity, with some Con- 


sideration of Conditions in the Europe of To-day. By Guglielmo 








Ferrero, Translated by Lady Whitehead. (Putnams. 12s, 6d. 
net.) 
PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Basset (W. R.), Organization of Modern Business, cr 8vo..(A. F. Bird) net 12/6 
Berman (L.), Glands Regulating Personality, 8vo....(Macmillan) net 18 0 
Buchanan (R. E.), Agricultural and Industrial Bacterielogy (Appleton) net 15,0 
Cabrol (Rt. Rey. F.), Liturgical Prayer: its History and Spirit, 8vo 


(Burns & Oates) net 12/6 
Channing (E.), A History of the United States, Vol. V., 8vo (Macmillan) net 24/0 
Claridge (G. C.), Wild Bush Tribes of Tropical Africa, 8vo....(Seeley) net 21/0 
Dodds (1.) and His Son (T. W.), A Story of Railway Pioneers, 8vo ; 
(Selwyn & Blount) net 12/6 
Eldridge (F. R.), Trading with Asia, 8vO............0.0000. (Appleton) net 18/0 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. XLL., ed. by J. Hastings, 4to, cloth 
T. & T. Clark) net 35/0 
Gray (J. ©.), Nature and Sources of the Law, 8vo....(Macmillan) net 21/0 
Horwood (M. P.), Public Health Surveys, er 8vo..(Chapman & Hall) net 24/0 
Leighton (R.), Complete Book of the Dog, 8vo............ (Cassell) net 10/6 
MacElwee (Rt. 8.) and Taylor (T. R.), Wharf Management: Stevedoring 
CE OO, OG ink co ebicsc odudstdchotsaseeedesanes (Appleton) net 25/0 
Nuttall (G. C.), Beautiful Flowering Shrubs, roy 8vo........ (Cassell) net 21/0 
Paton (L. B.), Spiritism and the Cult of the Dead in Antiquity, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 16/0 


Pogue (J. E.), Economics of Petroleum, 8vo....(Chapman & Hall) net 33,0 
Snow (A. H.), American Philosophy of Government Essays (Putnam) net 20/0 
Whistler (J. McN.), The Etchings of..............5 Studio Office net £5/5 
Young (8.), Distillation Principles and Processes, cr 8vo..(Macmillan) net 40/0 








TILO - LEUM 


VES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


OO —— 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, 
473 OXFORD STREET, wW., 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR COLLECTION OF 
OLD ENGLISH CHINTZES 
AND 
Hand-painted English and Chinese Wallpapers. 
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| DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 
| NOTICE.—Tve business of M. F. Dent, 
| Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
| become reunited withy and is trading under the 
} Name of: 


28s Pa-m4ack 
|E. DENT and CoO., Ltd., 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following addresses :— 
TO | 61 STRAND, W.C. 2, 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.3, 


and 28 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W.1. 


H.M. THE KING. | 





ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s. and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 





A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 


It is possible to recover 2}°% of your 

income by way of Rebate of Income 

Tax if your life is adequately and suitably 
insured. 





Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


bey SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
J will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Gallerics, 
34 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1, during next week :— 

FEBRUARY 6TH-10TH (at one o'clock precisely)—A FURTHER SELEC- 
TION of extremely Rare and Valuable Works in Early English Poetry and 
other Literature from the RENOWNED LIBRARY, formerly at Britwell Court, 
Burnham, Bucks, the property of 8. R. Christie-Miller, Esq. 

Plain catalogues, price 2s. 6d. 

Tilustrated catalogues (64 plates), price One Guinea. 

FEBRUARY 8TH (at three o’clock precisely).—The UNIQUE MANUSCRIPT 
of the TOWNELEY or WAKEFIELD MYSTERIES, one of the Four Great 
Cycles of English Medieval Drama, c. 1460; and the only Complete Copy of the 
FIRST EDITION OF THE YORK MISSAL, 1509, the property of the late 
Sir Edward F, Coates, Bt., M.P. 


On view. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
| ccataeeata EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 


A HEAD-MASTER is required at once for a Government High School. The 
pay of the Indian Educational Service, according to the recently revised scale of 
salaries, starts at or below the age of 25 with Rs.400 a month rising to Rs.1,250 
a month after about 20 years’ service. The initial pay of candidates over 25 
varies within certain limits according to the age on entrance. Officers of the 
Indian Educational Service are eligible for promotion to selection grades, rising to 
Rs.1,500 and Rs.1,750 a month. _In addition, all officers of non-Indian domicile 
receive overseas pay ranging from Rs.150 to Rs.250 a month. Full particulars 
of the rates and scale of salaries and further details may be obtained from the 
Board of Education or the Scottish Education Department. This post carries 
with it an additional allowance of Rs.100 a month, conditional on passing the 
Higher Standard Examination in Pushtu. The Head-Master would be required 
to undertake some teaching, mainly in English. Unmarried candidates will be 
preferred. Applications should be submitted in covers marked “ C.A.,” and 
addressed to the SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, White- 
hall, 8.W.1. Scottish candidates should apply to the Secretary of the Scottish 
Education Department , Whitehall, 8.W. 1. 


TINIVERSITY OF 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Senate will proceed to elect EXAMIN- 
ERS for the MATRICULATION EXAMINATION for the year 1922-25 in 
the following subjects :— 





LONDON. 


Botany German 
Chemistry Latin 
English Mathematics 
French Physics 


Geography 

In each of these subjects there are two Examiners, but one of the 
Examiners is in each case eligible and offers himself for re-clection 

Application forms and particulars of the remuneration and duties can be 
obtained from the EXTERNAL REGISTRAR. : 

Candidates must send in their names to the External Registrar, GEO. I. 
GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Se., with any attestation of their qualifications they 
may think desirable, by Monday, 27 February, 1922. (Envelopes should be 
marked “ pe cere we wee: : 

It is particularly desired by the Senate that no application of any kind be 
made to its individual members. 

If testimonials are submitted, the originals should NOT be forwarded in any 
case. If more than one Examinership is applied for, a separate complcte appli- 
cation, with copies of testimonials, if any, must be forwarded in respect of each, 

E. C. PERRY, 
Principal Officer, 


present 


University of London, South Kensington, 8.W.7. 
February, 1922. 





TEW ZEALAND.—Wanted in May, 1922, in a large Boarding 
School near Napler, a fully qualified MISTRESS to teach Drill, Dancing, 
Applications before Februar 


Games, etc., salary £150 resident, with passage. 
2lst.—Apply Miss WHITELAW, Wycombe ‘Abbey School, Bucks, 
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OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 
Trustees: THE DRAPERS’ COMPA NY. 
quired ie May, a RESIDENT SECOND MISTRESS, offering Classics as 
her special subject. Burnham .—Apply, stating experience and qualifica- 
tons, t to the | the tAD-MISTRESS. 

(\HESTERFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Wanted after 
Easter, SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS; Subjects, Chemistry and 
ysics. Good degree and experience essential. Burnham Scale. Apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


S yganerreagesens OPENINGS.—There are one or two 
immediate vacancies in the STUDENTS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
- GIRLS of good education who are prepared for posts offered by the 











gy Branch of the CENTRAL BU MAU. So riod, 6 months. 
A ee .—Apply ng? re Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, 
Cavendt Squase, Jaema, 
(jour THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, S.W. 
Commencing TUESDAY NEXT, FEB. 7th, 
Nightly at 8.30. Mats., Wed. and Sat., at 2.30. 


By arrangement with J. B. Fagan, 
The LEON M. Lion and J. T. Grein CYCLE of 


JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS, 
Under the direction of LEON M. LION, 


TUESDAY NEXT, FEB. 7th, 
(for Three Weeks only.) 


JUSTICE. 
Box Office Open Daily. 


at 8, 


Gerrard 848. 


VV EES yMAN = HEAT RE. —Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
mp. 7224. Nightly 8.15. Mat.. Sat., 2.30, THE IRISH PLAYERS 
in MIXED MARRI AGE. Mon. Next, FANNY’ S FLRST PLAY. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &o. 
ESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A., F. R.Hist.S. 

A Scholarship Examination will be held in March, at which College Scholarships 
of £75 and £50 a year, TWO GOLDSMITH Scholarships of £50 a year, and a 
few small EXHIBITIONS will be offered for competition. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of 
London; there is also a two years’ course in citizenship for which a College 
Diploma is awarded. 

‘ees: Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year.—For further 
particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westtield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its brauches, GAMbS, SW1M- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYG:ENE, &e. Three years’ course, 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. 
ONSTRALLON SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14, 
Chairman: Mr. C, G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board o1 Education, apply to 
the Principal, Mies E. E. LAWRENCE. 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 











EASTBOURNE. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, ist Class Diplomee 
Edinburgh Training School. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD “HENWICK - FARM, | NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction. -For Prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 





ry\O Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practicalinstruction by expert and ce rt.teaehers. Love ly old manor 
house and grounds.—-Apply Principal, Lee House ,Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon, 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
near Canterbury: 300ft. up. Practical training, individual considera- 


tion. Half term begins March 6th.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


| Fieabesealatnaia SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Bracing climate. Good education. 

Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


Head Mistress : 
Ss" ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, |- 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

FOR THE DAUGHTEKS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities, 
Applications for admission and Bursariea for September, 1922, may now be 
made t© the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





JT. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


An EXAMINATION will be held in May, 1922, for the award of THREE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £80, £70 and £60 each, tenable 
for four years, at St. Leonards School, by girls whose parents are unable to pay 
the full School fees. Preference will be given te daughters of professional men 
or of Officers of H.M. Service. Particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS of the School 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 


A day achool. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks,) 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A.(Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 
ALDER _ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where the climate is sunny, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and ‘Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Carlisle. 





HARROW, 














dry 


H CER ET Ie 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele: 


rJ\ HE DOWNS SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON. Honours 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 
ORCHESTER SCHOOL (Boarders only), lately removed 
to more extensive buildings and grounds at Parkstone. Successes 
in Competitive Examinations. Definite Church Teaching.—For prospectus 
and photographs apply to Miss KITCAT, Dorchester School, Parkstone, Dorset, 


FOREIGN. 
ILLA ARIANE, CHAILLY, 


finishing school for elder girls. General education. 
English references.—Principals, MLLES. GLAS. 


sath atford 616. - 


SEAFORD. 


School of 





LAUSANNE. 
Winter sports. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXIHI- 
BITIONS, open to boys who have attained their 12th birthday, but have not 
attained their 14th birthday on January Ist, will be held at Bradfield in June, 
1922. The following will be offered :—Three Scholarships of 90 guineas; 
One Exhibition of 60 guineas; One Exhibition of 40 guineas; Three LExhi- 
bitions of 30 to 20 guineas. 
_ Entry forms ¢ can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks, 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by | the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
1T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. — Junior School. 


Preparation for Universities, Army, 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. Bt RNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education, 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 t? Oxford, 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Koat® 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.1.C. Fees £81. 
Entrance Scholarships, March. —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, MLA,, Head- Master, 


“Ty OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the College. —GIEV ES, gs iene Dept.), “* Royal Navy House,” 
12 Old Bond Street, London, Ww. 


| OSSALL SCHOOL. —Some 1e twelve © OPEN SCHOLAR. 


























SHIPS for Boys between the ages of 12 and 14, on March Ist next, 
value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded by cxamination, beginning 
March 7th, 1922. Boys examined at Kossall and in London.— Apply THE 
BU RSAR, ‘Rossall, Fleetwood, 
P I L E P 8 ZZ. ‘ 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 
Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medieal Care, School 
Education, Games. Terms, 42s. per week. —Apply to MEDIC AL DIREC ‘TOR. 
PRIVATE TUITION, ‘ho. 
AERIS — aie. A. C. SCHNELLE receives resident 
nd daily pupils for instruction at his residence, 119 BEDFORD COURL 
MANSIONS, | LONDON, W.C. 1. _ Sixteen years’ continual s success. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

JI. & PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, L.C. 4. 

ele Skt 6063 Central. 


{CHOOLS_ Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 

r 717 S. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
{i UTORS Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important sctiools, and thus 


able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—61 CONDUIT S12., LONDON, W.1. 


*Phones—Maylair 1003, 1004 
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DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. a THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. Telephone : 
Educational Agents. * pats ablished 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, ‘Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


Regent 4926. 


TYPEWRITING, ‘AUTHORS, ee 
YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 


carefully and promptly executed. MSs. is. per 1,000 words: carbon copy, 
3d. per 1,000 words.: —Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira . Av., Westcliff, _Essex, 


UT HORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and despatch, 
ls. per 1,000 words; carbon copies, 3d. per 1,000 words, including 
paper and Postage. —MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 





ONALD MASSEY, "Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 

charged. Authors’ MSS. ee MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ ¢ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


A AKE INCOME BY WRITING. —Three cheques by one 

post was the gratifying experience, while learning, of a student of the 

LITERAL Y TRAINING SCHOOL, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.—Write 

for “‘ How to Make Money with Your Pen” Postal Courses, with unlimited free 
criticism. 


NARN { Money by “Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real train- 
ing. _Interesting booklet free. —Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St. , W. C.2. 


TOURS. 

} weer SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and _ Ladies. 
First class throughout. February 9. The Mystic Wonderland of 
Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert. 5 weeks, 117 gns. March 6. 
Sorrento. Amalfi, Palermo, etc. 5 weeks, 98 gns. March 
Seville, Granada, etc. 5 weeks, 125 gns. Easter 
_3 weeks, 69 gns; 5 weeks, 08 gns. Programmes 
, 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19. 











North Africa. 
Sicily and Calabria. 
18. Spain and Tangier, 
Tours to the Italian Cities. 
from Miss BEEOF, F. R.G.S 


HOTELS, ‘HYDROS, che. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 

Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse ; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. 


_——_ —"] ———————— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

URALIN E, THE WASHABLE 

Made in 30 Shades. WATER PAINT. 


Sold in a Dry Powder in 2}, 5 and 7 Ib. Packets. 





For patterns and prices apply to W. CARSON and SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 


J i gq vom PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven } St., Trafalgar T 8q., Wc. 2. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own “Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

ton £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
ndon, Ww. & 


ok HERALDIC BOOKPLATES 
SIMPSON, 17 Avondale Place, Edinburgh. 
plate only) at fair prices, Samples free on request. 


EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. _George’s: _House, 193 Regent Street, W.l 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
S. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, 
ba per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 29 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, 
Estd. 100 years. 
p™! BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price list or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. A.. LONDON TURNING 
tO. 97 Downs Park Road, id, London, E. 5, "Phone: Dalston 1580. 


LATTIS is the « only absolutely efficient remedy for 
exterminating Cockroachts and Blackbeetles; 1s. 9d., 33. or 5s. 6d. 


the tin, mascot free, from HOWAKTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, SheMeld. 








try WILLIAM M., 


First-class work (copper- 

















CONQUISTADOR PORT 


(RED SEAL) 
is the best value in 


FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 


We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 
daily who express their satisfaction with this good Wine. 


It costs 54s. 
paid. Send §5s. 





per dozen bottles, carriage 
for sample bottle by post. 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland, 





THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES, 


NEW METHOD OF LEARNING FRENCH 
SPANISH THAT IS ATTRACTING 
MANY STUDENTS 


AND 





Speaking recently in London in connection with the 
bicentenary of Moliére, M. Maurice Donnay, member 
of the Académie Frangaise, said that if we were ever 
to secure the permanent peace of the world it was 
necessary that nations should know each other. But, 
he added, “the language question was a great draw- 
back.” 

The language question is a great drawback. ‘There 
is no doubt about that. And an equally great draw- 
back is the somewhat clumsy and uninteresting way 
in which Foreign Languages are so often taught in this 
country, and not in this country alone. 


The epithets “ clumsy ”’ and “‘ uninteresting ’’ cannot 
be applied, however, to the new Pelman method of 
learning French and Spanish, which is attracting so 
many students at the present time. 


By this method hundreds of men and women are 
learning French and Spanish by correspondence, and 
they all seem to agree that it is by far the cleverest, 
most interesting and most effective method of mastering 
a Foreign Language that has ever been devised. 


“ce ” 


Here are a few extracts from letters received from 
those who are learning French or Spanish by this 
means :— 

“I have found the first part very satisfactory.” 
—(E. 104.) 


“With regard to Part I. I have found this most 
interesting, and the method employed seems to intro- 
duce one to a knowledge of the language quickly and 
effectively.” —(H. 112.) 


“TI find the Course most interesting and free from 
any suspicion of drudgery.’’—(I. 114.) 


“ The Course in French has been a truly fruitful 
and animating experience. Apart from the scientific 
plan of study, there have been oy oo glimpses 
of a wide and varied literature, of a new world of 
character and interests.”"—(O. 115.) 


lessons are delightfully interesting. 


“IT found the 
(M. 125.) 


The Course is just splendid.” — 


“ Having lived in Argentina for some years before 
the war, I had an extensive Spanish vocabulary but, 
as is so often the case, my knowledge of the Grammar 
was defective. I have found your Course most 
instructive and interesting, and the system excellent, 
and a very great improvement on any other I have 
seen. The Guide to Pronunciation is is “I good. 
iy 103.) 


One of the most striking features of the Pelman 
method of treating Foreign Languages is that these 
languages are taught without using a word of English. 
You learn French in French and Spanish in Spanish. 
And yet, so simple and effective are the means employed, 
that you can work through the Course with the greatest 
ease and without a mistake, even if you do not know 
a word of French or Spanish to begin with. ‘This new 
method of learning Foreign Languages i is fully explained 
in two books, one entitled ““ How to Learn French ' 
and the other ‘“ How to Learn Spanish.” A copy of 
either of these books may be obtained, gratis and post 
free, by any reader who applies to-day (either by letter 
or in person) to the Pelman Institute (Modern 
Languages Dept.), 46 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, 
London, W.C. I. 
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are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


FO PS a 


hey are sir tdeal 
wit, pea Sate 
a trial tin from your 
stores. Their crispness 
and delicate flavour 
will appeal to you. 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARR & CO. U2 











CARLISLE 


@ i 







a ad he de ne ed 


Se Sa SIasdea a 











WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 


practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 
Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Per dozen. 


HAUT ST. EMILION, lee ae 
CLARET. {dinner Claret, 1917... 24/- 


UPERIOR, ll Whi 
GRAVES. {Wy _ - Excellent ite "Dinner 24/- 


SPANISH BARSAC. {Excellent, _ generous White 29/6 


BURGUNDY, POMMARD 1916, Great bargain.. 30/- 


CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN.. 
BURGUNDY. in very superior growth .. .s 48/ = 


HOCK. NIERSTEINER, Superior .. .. 39) 
BERNCASTLER, Light, attractive 
MOSELLE, {Oro0: pga 39)- 


Great bargain . 
EHRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN 
CHAMPAGNE. {GoBLET,” 1915. Highest class © 38/- 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry .. 78/- 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL, High-class Cuvée... 84/- 
PORT. FINEOLDTAWNY .. .. .. 5A@/= 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRy 42/= 
COGNAG,. SUPERIOR FRENCH - 14 50/- 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 144/- 
The Famous FERGUSON'S ' 
WHISKY. (21 CULUR SPECIALITE,” great age @ BG/= 


ee BS 





Write for “ Pink List,’ " quoling unsurpassed assoriment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
435 & 44 Finsbury Square, Lendon, E.C, 2. 


Please cuote “S.” 





£25,000 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


BY THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 


10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for CivilEmployment and Emigration 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 


Parons- -— THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - -— — — H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer- - - - - = C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A, 
Deputy Chairman- - - = = = = = = ve Ee CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chairman of * Arethusa’ Committee -— - Howson F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H. BRisTOW WALLEN; HENRY G. COPELAND. 
Cheques, &c., should be made pay: able to and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa ’ eres é Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 



























Subscribed Capital, £43,447,080 
Paid-up Capital, £9,309,416 

Reserve Fund, . 
£8,878,041 



















SH 1833. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
15, BISHOPSCATE, LONDON, EC. 2. 

















THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


— 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Capital Authorised and Issued . ee ee ee ee es  £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up .. ° oe ee ee ee oe e-  £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. ee ee os ee ee ee +»  #£2,750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. £5,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C.3. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 
received for fixed periods on terms whic al may be ascertained on application. 


Fes vd us 
All PRICES REDUCED to 


the lowest values of TO-DAY, 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., ttd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W. 1. 


















Cured the 


natural way 


Craven Mixture is cured to-day 
in preciselythe same manncras & 
it was sixty years ago. Thisis [RUBE 
the secret of its cool, mellow \4 

flavour that captivated . 
the third Eari of Cravea 
and Sir James Barrie. 


in ORDINARY and 
BROAD CUT. 


202.,2/5; 40z.,4/10 

Also obtainable in 

cartridge form at 
the same price. 


Male by CA RRERAS, Lid.,, LONDON. 
Established 178 

































Craven”: 
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LONDON JOINT CITY AND MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


DIRECTORS 
The Right Hon. R. MCKENNA, Chairman 
W. G. BRADSHAW, Esq., C.B.E. A. H. GOSCHEN, Esq., Deputy Chairmen 


The Right Hon. Lord AIREDALE. | The Right Hon. The Fart OF DENBIGH, C.V.O. (The Right Hon. ViscounT? Pieris, K.P. 
Sir Percy E. Bates, Bart., G.B.E. F. DupLEY Docker, Esq., C.B. | E. M. Ropocanacui, Esq. 
Sir THOMAS ROYDEN, Bart., C.H., M.P. 


F. H. Fox, Esq. 
| H. SIMPSON GEE, Esq. Sir EpwarD D. STERN, D.L. 


J. GLASBROOK, Esq. E. R. Turton, Esq., M.P. 
C. Gow, Esq. i H. WALTERS, Esq. 


R. C. BEazLey, Esq. 
Sir JAMES BELL, Bart., C.B. 
W. BENNETT, Esq. 
W. T. BRAND, Esq. 
W. S. M. Burns, Esq. J 
The Right Hon. Lorp CarNock, G.C.B., ete. | Sir H. Cassie Houpry, Bart. con. ae. 
8. CHRISTOPHERSON, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel C, E. Jounston, D.S.0., M.C. Colonel W. F. WYLEY. 
J. F. Daring, Esq., C.BE C. T. Mitpury, Esq. | sir Davip YUE, Bart. 
Major Dayin Davirs, M.P. | F. W. Nasu, Esq. 

5. B. Murray, Haq. F. Hypr, Hsq. E. W. WooLiEy, Lsq., Joint Managing Directors 





J. HENDERSON, Esq. The Right Hon. Sir Guy FLeerwoop WILSON, 


December 31 st, 1921. 


Authorised Capital - - - - - - + - . «= £45,200,000 
Subsc:;ibed Capital - - . - « - - . “ - 38,117,103 
LIABILITIES : £ 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - - - - - 10,860,852 
Reserve Fund - - © . . ~ - ~ 10,860,852 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts (including Profit 
Balance) . - - - . - - - - 376,578,579 
Acceptances and Engagements - - - - - - 19,848,322 
ASSETS 3: 
Coin, Notes and Balances with Bank of England  - - ~ 59,989,012 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of Collection on other 
Banks in the United Kingdom - ~ - - - - 12,802,707 
Money at Call and Short Notice - ~ ° - - - 11,651,497 
Investments - ~ - - - - - - - 56,758,808 
Bills Discounted ° - - - - - - - 72,118,034 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts - - - 176,779,261 
Liabilities of Customers for Pacer and Engagements - 19,848,322 
Bank Premises - - 4,942,299 
Shares of Belfast Rudiiag Company Led. and The Clydes sdale 
3,2: 58, 665 


Bank Ltd. - - - - 


Copies of the Riis Shest, sniitind ihe ree Whinney, Smith & ‘Whinney, Chartered 
Accountants, may be obtained at wad Branch of the Bank 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 


OVER 1600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


BELFAST BANKING COMPANY LIMITED 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LIMITED 


OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 








A Volume for Private Circulation is 
Private Printing = always accepted as an index of the 
good taste of the author, It should, 
therefore, reflect individuality, and be suited to its purpose. 
This suitability has a covert influence on its reader and is 


the constant consideration of poe 


THE WESSEX PRESS, TAUNTON. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


A Short History of British 


Expansion. By JAMES A. WILIJAMSON, Author 
“ The Foundation and Growth of the British Empire,” 
etc. With 21 Maps (8 in colour). 8vo. 25s. net. 
The Times.—‘ Besides its value for other purposes, it forms a 
great repertory of facts on the Colonial, maritime, and commercial 
history of England.” 


THE BLUE GUIDES. 


London and its Environs. 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD. With 31 Maps and 
Plans. Second Edition (1922). F’cap 8vo. 12s. net. 


Lord Tennyson’s Works. 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s Editions of Tennyson's Works 
are the only complete Editions, and contain all the Poems 
still in copyright. POEMS. Globe Edition, 6s. net. 
COMPLETE WORKS, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
*,* Catalogue, containing complete List of Editions of Lord 
Tennyson’s Works, post free on application. 


The Theory of Mind as Pure Act. 


By GIOVANNI GENTILE, Professor in the University of 
Rome. ‘Translated from the 3rd Edition, with an Intro- 
duction by H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Japan and the Far East Con- 
ference. 

By HENRY W. TAFT. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The A BC’s of Disarmament and 
the Pacific Problems 


By ARTHUR BULLARD. Globe 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


The Soul of an Immigrant 
By CONSTANTINE M. PANUNZIO. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 
net. 
*,* The per — narrative of the struggles of an Italian immi- 
grant to the U.S.. 


MACMILLAN & co., watt henmeenseentiei Ww. GS. 























A KEY INDUSTRY 
IN STRAITS 


@, The British and Foreign Bible Society represents a 
key industry for permeating all nations with Christian 
ideals, 


@, The Society undertakes to translate the Scriptures 
into the languages of mankind, to multiply printed 
copies, and to bring them everywhere within reach of 
the poor. 


@, The Society is the main instrument for circulating 
the charter of Christian faith throughout the world. 
And in many countries political leaders, who recognize 
that materialism is bankrupt, are looking to this 
agency for reinforcing the moral and spiritual fibre 
of their people. 


@, The Society to-day is in straits; because the 
demands upon it have steadily expanded until— 
mainly on account of the increased cost of producing 
books—its expenditure has far outrun its revenue. 


@, The Society has resolved, however, that it will 
not curtail its supplies of the Scriptures without first 
appealing to friends and lovers of the Bible for an 
increase of £75,000 in its annual income. 


@, The Society is one of the vital co-operative organiza- 
tions of Christendom. It asks those who have not 
supported it hitherto to become annual subscribers, 
and to communicate with the Secretaries at the Bible 
House, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4, 
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SUGGESTIONS During February and March 
FOR THE this space will be devoted 


each week to one of 


THE NEW 


DUCKWORTH 
NOVELS 


Order these now so | Joan of Overbarrow. 
as to get each on By Anthony Wharton, 


—.. The Red Shadow. 
publication, By W. L. Blennerhassett, 


The Tent of Blue. 
By Lady Dorothy Mills, 


Spilled Wine. 
By Gladys St. John Loo, 


Pillars of Salt. By Arthur Mills, 


The Tactless Man. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Dowdall. 


Renaissance. By Elinor Glyn, 


LIBRARY LIST. 


I. Ready February 9th. 7/6 net 


JOAN OF 
OVERBARROW 


By ANTHONY WHARTON 


Author of ‘‘ Irene Wycherley,” etc. 
Joan is the daughter of an uncouth Wilt- 
shire farmer. She, however, gocs to an 
excellent school in Bristol, makes well-to-do 
friends, and then looks askance at the 


Get this at once. 











conditions of her home. She becomes 
ambitious, decides that a husband shall 
take her to pleasanter surroundings—and 
considers in turn the eligible bac he lors of 
the district. Adventures ensue and make 
plenty of incident for a most entertaining 
story. 








3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W. C.2, 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
«“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have como 
upon us as a revelation.” —T'he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.” —Medical Record. 





Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Read, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. L. 


JOHNSONIAN GLEANINGS 


By ALEYN LYELL READE. 


Part III., ‘‘ THE DOCTOR’S BOYHOOD,” will be issued at 21s. (to 
subscribers only) in March. The author’s previous Johnsonian work has 
been mostly foundational: this part marks the beginning of a biographical 
superstructure intended to be without precedent in English literature for 
its scope and the precise and exhaustive character of its research.—Prospectus 
from Treleaven House, Blundellsands, nr. Liverpool. 








OOKS.—The Literary Year Book, new copies, 1921, 8s. 6d. 
net, for 2s. 3d., post free; Lane’s Arabian Nights, new copies, 4 vols., 
$2s., for 138. 6d. ; Clarke's The Pictures of George ter (Baxter Prints), 
just out, with 140 plates, £3 5s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus. by Robida, 15s. 6d. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, illus. Heath Robinson, 2 vols., 36s., pub. at 63s. ; bracket 
4 vols., 16s, 9d. ; ilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 15s. éd ckett’s 
a 25 vols., fine lot, £5 5s.; Maupassant’s Se act Works, 8 vols., £2 2s.; 
006 Books in stock. Catalogues on application. Books WANTED = "Firat 
Editions of Conrad, £2 each offered; Almayer’s ove f 1895; Outcast of the 
Islands, 1896 ; also ‘Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, Keata’ Pcems, 1817.— 
EDWARD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


HE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 

For the advancement of Liberal religious thought. Office, 10 Clifford Street, 

W.1. Organizers of the Cambridge Conference. Organ in the Press, THE 
MODERN CHURCHMAN. 
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CONSTABLE 


LAST THURSDAY WAS PUBLISHED A STORY 
BY THE GRANDSON OF MRS. GASKELL 


A VAGRANT TUNE 


By BRYAN T. HOLLAND. = 7s. 6d. net. 

This tender and humorous tale of a country village, of Miss Lavender and 
her servant Euphemia, of Mr. Tidd of Tidd’s Patent Pills, recalla with a 
sudden and delicious certainty the immortal story of Cranford. 

“*A VAGRANT TUNE"’:MAY FAIRLY BE TERMED 
| SECOND CRANFORD" 


OTHER NOVELS 


THE MOTHER OF ALL LIVING 
A Love Story of South Africa. By ROBERT KEABLE, 
Author of “‘ Simon Called Peter.”” 2nd Imp. 7s. 6d. net. 
* The book is imbued with the spirit of decent, straight living and 1s 
admirably written.”’-—Sunday Times. 
A powerful story of modern fashionablo life. By the 
AUTHOR OF “JENNY E SSENDEN.” 7s. 6d. net 
‘A powerful and dramatic story. « « A masterpiece of dc slinea- 
tion.”’-—7 rut 
A thrilling Novel of the Bolshevik Terror. By HAROLD 
and ARIADNA WILLIAMS. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘ An unforgettably true picture of life in Bolshevik Russia. . . . A work 
of art of a very high order, which at several points touches real greatness, 
and, besides, a magnificent story of adventure with dramatic incident so 

ont ant as ¢ bonny San to obscure the horror and the tragedy which is the real 
t.""—Glasgow 


THE BLACK MOTH 
A Romance of the XVIIIth Century. By GEORGETTE 
HE YER. 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘ A tale of considerable vigour and great promise. . This book is 
full of good work, while it holds promise of yet better."—Church Times. 


SIMON CALLED PETER 
By ROBERT KEABLE. 10th Impression. 8s. 6d. net. 


SUCCESS: A NOVEL 
A Tale of American Business Life by SAMUEL HOPKINS 


ADAMS. 8s. 6d. net. 


GENERAL BOOKS 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY 
Translated by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. Now avail- 
able in one volume, whose 770 pages bulk no larger than 
an ordinary novel. 16s. net. 


GRUACH AND BRITAIN’S DAUGHTER 
Two Plays by GORDON BOTTOMLEY. With cover 
design by CHARLES RICKETTS. Uniform with ‘“ King 
Lear’s Wife.” 15s. net. 

LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE in the Liverpool Daily Post.—‘‘ It was remark- 
able enough that Mr. Bottomley should have proved aia If capable of 
worthily inventing a prelude to King Lear ; it 1s astonishing that the success 
should be repeated in a prelude to Macbeth. But it has become clear now 
that at no time in the history of English poetry since the seventeenth 
contury has the requisite combination of poetic | and dramatic talents 
existed until now, in the person of Mr. Bottomley. 


THE VEIL AND OTHER POEMS 
By WALTER DE LA MARE. 6s. net. 
“The most exquisite of the Georgian poets.”"— Morning Post. 


CONVENTION AND REVOLT IN POETRY 
By a L. ae Professor of English at Harvard. 
12s. 6d. net. 


A STUDY OF POETRY 
By BLISS PERRY. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE WISDOM OF THE BEASTS 
By CHARLES AUGUSTUS STRONG. Philosophical 
Fables showing what the Beasts think about Bergson, 
Einstein, Infinity, The Will to Believe, etc. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 
“Spirited and entertaining . . . half an hour of this ‘ Infant’s Finstein’ 
would be no bad thing for most of us who are grown up.”"—/Spectator. 


ACCEPTING THE UNIVERSE 
Essays in Naturalism by JOHN BURROUGHS. _ Ils. net. 
“ A’ very bold, able and powerful book. -It isa very lucid, sweeping 


and often profound statement of a naturalistic all- -the-year-round faith.” 
—Nation. 


SOME CAIRO MOSQUES AND THEIR 
FOUNDERS By Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 17s. 6d. net. 
A careful student of Cairo antiquities. This instructive volume 
contains overthirty excellent photographs.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE WORLD’S MONETARY PROBLEMS 


By GUSTAV CASSEL. Paper, 3s. 6d. net. Cloth, 5s. net. 
The PRIME MINISTER, speaking at Inverness on October 4th, said :— 

















*T received in the course of the last day or two a very remarkable memo- 
randum written by one of the most brilliant economists in the world, 
Professor Cassel, of Sweden. He wrote that brilliant document, which has 
attracted so much atte ntion, on the exchange of the world for the Brussels 
Conference last year, and now he has written a second.’ 

Both the memoranda are contained in this book. 


CONSTABLE: London, Bombay, Sydney 

















FIRST SPRING 
LIST OF e@ 


CAMBRIDGE 
BOOKS 2 


RAL 


By the Hon. E initia tileton. 
[February 


The Groundwork of Social Reconstruction. By 





Lelters on Education. 





IV. Glover. [February 
HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 
The Origin of Tyranny. By P. N. Ure. 358 net 


The Life of Henry, Third Earl of Southampton, 
Shakespeare’s Patron. By C. C. Stopes. 42s net 


Lord Hood and the Defence of Toulon. By Dr 
J. Holland Rose, 16s net [February 


Cambridge History of India. Volume I. 428 net 
[February 

Alumni Cantabrigienses (to 1751). Edited by Dr 
J. Venn and J. A. Venn. Volume I. £7 10s net 
[Iimnediately 


The Pastons and their England. By H. S. Bennett. 
15s net [Immediately 


The Collected Historical Works of Sir Francis 
Palgrave, K.H. Edited by his son, Sir R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave. In ten volumes. Volumes VIII, IX and X. 

[February 


LITERATURE 


Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy. ByF. L. Lucas. 
[ Shortly 
& - 


The New Shakespeare. Edited by Sir Arthur Quiller- 

Couch and J. Dover Wilson. The fourth volume :— 
Measure for Measure 

will be veady immediately. Cloth 7s net Leather 


10s 6d net 
Selections from the Poems of Sir Walter Scott. 
Edited by A. H. Thompson. 4s Od net 


Marlborough, and other Poems. By C. H. Sorley. 
5th ed. 55 net 


Horace: Odes and Epodes. A study in poetic word- 
order. By H. Darnley Naylor. 20s net 


Oriental ag Presented y E. G. Browne. 


Edited by T. Arnold and R. A. Nicholson. 84s net 
[Immediately 


An Introduction to Ecclesiastical Latin. By 


H. P. V. Nunn. 6s net [February 
SCIENCE 
Weather Prediction by Numerical Process. By 
L. F. Richardson. 30s net 
Instinct and the Unconscious. Second edition, with 
additions. By W. H. RR. Rivers. 15s net 
LAW 


Cases Illustrative of the Law of Contract. By 
C. S. Kenny. 20S net 


W.C. Bolland. Gs net 
[Immediately 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
C. F. Clay, Manager. London, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 


The General Eyre. By 
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THE 


LONDON LIFE 


Association Limited 


with which is associated 


The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 








New Life Business (net) 
for 1921 over 


‘£1,500,000 


*(Approximately one-fourth being re-assured with the 
Clergy Mutual under the Agreement with that Society) 


and 


NOT ONE PENNY 


spent in 


COMMISSION. 


Lowest Rates for Non-Profit Assurance. 


H. M, TROUNCER, 


81 King William Street, | Actuary and Manager. 
London, E.C. 4. 
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